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“Work Rhythm,” by James Savage, a statue exhibited 
in the show of the Dance in Art with which the 
Dance Center of the Brooklyn Museum opened. 


longs in the museum, together with 

and in relation to other -arts tradi- 
tionally collected and exhibited in muse- 
ums, evokes two very pertinent questions: 
What is a museum, and what is the dance? 
I shall try to give fairly general answers 
to those questions, but my answers will 
necessarily be limited and prejudiced to 
some extent by my experience with the 
dance in the Brooklyn Museum. 

A museum is an institution for free pub- 
lic education and recreation centering 
about collections and the exhibition and 
study of them. A museum is to be defined 
in terms of its program of activities, and 
that program is to be determined first by 
adaptation to the needs of the people who 
come to the museum or may be enticed 
thither, second by the skill of the museum 
staff in meeting those needs, and third by 
the use and development of the museum 
collections and facilities to serve these pur- 
poses. 

To put it the other way around, a mu- 
seum is not a mere storehouse of collec- 
tions. A museum needs storage space as 


T= fairly new idea that the dance be- 
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well as exhibition space and space for human activities, but storage is 
an incidental function. Safe storage is the function of the storage 
warehouse, not the museum. A building which merely provides safe 
storage is not a museum. It begins to be a museum when the collec- 
tions stored are so arranged that they can be seen and studied. From 
this point of view, the excellence of the museum is to be judged by how 
well its collections can be seen and how thoroughly they can be studied. 
Pushed far enough, this definition leads into the whole vast subject of 
museum exhibition techniques and museum education techniques, and 
thus back to the museum of activities. 

One of the basic museum activities is collecting. This activity may 
be cynically viewed as the “hifalutin” sublimation of the jackdaw in- 
stinct. Some museums still look like human jackdaw nests and are 
about as useful, but that is not typical of the museum as a living insti- 
tution. The museum of art has collected painting, sculpture, furniture, 
textiles, pottery, and the products of all manner of other arts and crafts. 
It has recently collected music, more recently the dance. So far so good. 

A second basic museum activity is the arrangement of its collections. 
The old-fashioned arrangement was technological, arms and armor here, 
mastodons there, plaster casts somewhere else. Not so good! The re- 
cent development in museum arrangement has been to group collections 
in reference to their origins in human life, instead of isolating each art 
in its own little vacuum. Thus the Brooklyn Museum is now arranged 
to survey the cultures of the world, geographically and chronologically. 
For instance there are galleries of American Indian arts, Pacific island 


Mexican children of Brooklyn stage a fiesta in the sculpture court. The Museum col- 
lections are rich in folk materials and include exceptionally fine Central and South 
American objects. 
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A chorus from “Icaro,” a dance drama directed by Eleanor King of 
the Theater Dance Company and based on the poetical drama by 
Lauro da Bosis which was largely rehearsed in the dance studio of 
the Museum and first produced in the sculpture court. 


arts, African Negro arts, Oriental arts, Greco-Roman, 
Egyptian, European, American, etc. Within such a gen- 
eral department the division may be geographical or 
chronological. The galleries of Oriental art include halls 
of China, Japan, India, the Near East, and miscellaneous 
cultures of the Far East. The galleries 
of European art are divided chronologi- 
cally—medieval, renaissance, and mod- 
ern. Within each gallery in so far as 
possible all the arts—painting, sculp- 
ture, textiles, pottery, weapons, and 
utensils—are grouped to illustrate the 
life of a particular people at some more 
or less restricted time and place. Thus 
the emphasis is on the interpretation of 
human life through the arts; and thus 
quite logically music and the dance take 
their place among the other arts in this 
presentation of human life. 

As the rhythmic and stylized move- 
ment of the human body, the dance has 


Right: ‘‘Ridiculosamente,” by Betty Joiner, a 
whimsical water color study of dancers which 
was one of a group featured in the exhibition of 
Dance in Art three years ago. Miss Joiner has 
subsequently earned a reputation as a designer 
of costumes for the dance. 


very close relations with the subject matter of the other 
arts. The human figure is the most general subject of 
painting and sculpture and a very frequent motif in the 
decorative arts. The dance is, therefore, a most pertinent 
subject of study for the painter or sculptor or any other 
artist interested in figure composition and design. Looked 
upon from another point of view, the dance is an easy 
and popular means of interesting the museum public in 
figure composition in painting and sculpture. The cos- 
tuming of the dance, the effect of movement upon cos- 
tume and costume upon movement, is another obvious 
connection between the art of the dance and the textile 
arts represented in the museum collections. The use of 
musical instruments for dance accompaniment illuminates 
still another class of objects. National dances—Spanish, 
Hindu, European folk, Japanese, Chinese, etc.—give a 
striking illustration, in literary content as well as in ac- 
cessories and style of movement, of that profound rela- 
tion between human life and art which is the theme of 
museum significance. And thus the relation of the art of 
the dance with other museum arts ranges from the most 
superficial to the most profound, and all these relations 
are of value in accomplishing the museum purpose of 
helping people to understand, appreciate, and enjoy the 
arts. 

The general lively human interest in how a thing is 
made or done is closely allied to participation in the arts 
as a means of appreciation and understanding. It is, of 
course, possible to err on the technical side, to be more 
interested in how a picture is painted than in what it 
signifies, more interested in the means than the end, but 
this is likely to be the error of the expert or high special- 
ist and not of the average museum visitor. At the Brook- 
lyn Museum we rather doubt if the museum is the place 
to run a professional school of any art. The museum 
school of painting is too likely to degenerate into a mu- 
seum school of copying, and there are other dangers. But 
we are quite convinced that it is necessary to teach the 
elements of techniques of various arts in a museum as a 
means of enabling the museum student 
to understand and enjoy the collections 
more thoroughly. Therefore we do teach 
the elements of painting, sculpture, clay 
modeling, basket making, music, and 
dancing in the museum and this is done 
with constant reference to the study of 
objects in the collections. 

There is another and very large as- 
pect of all this. We are really teaching 
people how to live, partly by showing 
them how other people in other times 
and places have lived and expressed 
the aspirations of their lives in the arts, 
partly by teaching them how to deal 
with the things that other people have 
cared about, partly by giving them the 
beginnings, at least, of techniques of liv- 
ing which they can carry into their own 
homes. This sort of influence ranges 
from the strictly professional to the 
purely amateur. We help school children 
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with their studies, and study is of course their profes- 
sion at the moment. We help school teachers to use 
museum collections and activities as collateral material 
in their teaching. This is again professional. We are con- 
stantly assisting professional students of design, artists, 
professional scholars in various fields. We have assisted 
dancers and have tried to show them what the museum 
can contribute toward the solution of their problems of 
design and composition. The housekeeper comes to us 
with questions of interior decoration and dress making. 
The mother gets museum aid in the preschool and leis- 
ure-time education and recreation of her child. These 
are still professional aspects of museum educational 
influence. 

But the museum has a definite responsibility for 
fostering folk arts and counteracting the pernicious influ- 
ence of an exclusively professional and commercial 
direction of the arts. In some fields the museum has been 
definitely responsible in the past for developing just that 
undesirable attitude. To hear some people talk you would 
think that a painting was something utterly divorced 
from life, designed only to be sold at a high price and 
exhibited in a museum! We now have the museum task 
of teaching people that is not so. In many fields profes- 
sional overproduction has almost ruined an art, economi- 
cally as well as artistically. In other arts, particularly 
those which have been taken over from folk handicrafts 
by manufacturing, commercialism has wrought similar 
havoc. It is at least part of our museum function to dem- 
onstrate that in other times and places the peoples of the 
world made a great many things with their own hands 
for their own use, not for commercial sale, not for pro- 
fessional exploitation, and that these objects are now 
among the most prized treasures of museums of art. This 
is true of the dance. 

The development of the dance has been from folk art 
into commercialism and professionalism. This develop- 
ment has produced the greatest artists of the dance as 
well as the worst travesties on the dance. But it has also 
deprived the people of a folk art necessary for their com- 
plete experience of living. To teach them the folk dances 
of other peoples in other times and places is not the solu- 
tion. We must enable our people to dance and create 
their own folk dances in the spirit of their own life, their 
own time and place. 


“Brass Band.” These miniature figures of musicians in the Museum 
Collection once formed the decoration of a shrine. The instruments 
are typical of those used for dance accompaniment. 
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Hanya Holm and her group were the first dancers to give a demon- 
stration recital in the sculpture court under the auspices of the 
Dance Center of the Museum. Photo by Thomas Bouchard. 


There is another reason why the dance as a folk ac- 
tivity is highly necessary in contemporary life. The 
extent of specialization in occupations means for most 
people a specialization of movement and a limitation of 
movement. In most contemporary occupations, the whole 
body does not have a chance to move, and that means 
that the whole person does not have a chance to live. 
This is especially true in the city where living space is 
restricted and commercial entertainment is substituted 
for avocational activity. Our people need to dance. This 
need places an obligation on our professional teachers of 
the dance, who have been too exclusively preoccupied 
with the dance as professional performance, to adapt the 
dance to recreational needs. It is perfectly clear that a 
very large number of the students who come to the 
studios of the dance for instruction want it for recrea- 
tional purposes, and there is no good reason why they 
should be forced to take instead a type of professional 
training not adapted to their needs. That sort of mis- 
application of education produces two very bad effects. 
It pushes amateurs into the professional dance where they 
do not belong, and it creates a class of miserable dance 
hangers-on who are regarded as not good enough to be 
professionals and who so tend to regard themselves. They 
should never have been put in this false position. The 
dance should have been adapted to their recreational 
needs. 

It is quite obvious that the modern barefoot dance can 
be adapted to this purpose. It has within it the elements 
of our own contemporary American folk dance. It does 
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Ruth St. Denis dancers in a Greek dance of worship. See caption on opposite page. 


express our folk aspirations, our physical and psychic 
needs. As folk dancing it has been distorted by develop- 
ment in professional hands. It now must be adapted to 
obvious folk needs. Ballroom, tap, and ballet dancing, 
so generally taught to amateurs in the commercial schools 
of dancing, do not meet our folk need. Neither does 
archeological revival of European folk dancing. It is 
splendid to have European folk dances preserved and 
practiced by European national groups in America to 
whom those dances are native, whose needs they do still 
in some measure express, even here and now. But there 
is clear indication that within the professional dance 
studios there has developed the makings of a true con- 


temporary American folk dance which should be put at 
the service of free public recreation. Our experience in 
teaching the elements of dance technique to over a thou- 
sand men, women, and children who formed amateur 
dance groups at the Brooklyn Museum is only one local 
piece of evidence for this need. The dance must be made 
available to the people who need to participate in it. This 
cannot be done adequately in studios devoted chiefly to 
the training of professional concert dancers. It certainly 
is not being done adequately in the commercial dancing 
schools, even though a few of them do now advertise in- 
struction in “modern” as well as in “social, toe, tap, 
ballet, character, stage,” and the rest of the rigmarole. 
I seem to have drifted from a definition of the museum 
into a definition of the dance. This is a dangerous sub- 
ject. There has been comparatively little dispassionate, 
general, scholarly, philosophical study of the art of the 
dance as a whole. The literature is chiefly either anec- ' 
dotal, technical, or controversial, usually a mixture of 
the three. Most of it has a distinct professional bias, 
much of it a polemical attitude. The thesis is usually that 
this type of dancing is utterly and completely different 
from that type of dancing, that such and such a charac- 
teristic is the mark of this type and something else the 
mark of that type, that this is bad and that is good. 
Before I go any further, I should like to make the 


Left: Percussion instruments for dance accompaniment were included 
in the exhibition of designs for costumes and settings for the dance. 
An oriental shield gong, temple bell, and kettle gong were lent by 
Dr. Norman Guthrie. The other instruments were modern and were 
lent by the Terminal Musical Supply Company. 
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point that every type of dancing is complex and com- 
posed of a great many elements, that no one of these 
elements is the exclusive property and distinguishing 
characteristic of any type of dancing, and that therefore 
any argument based on the analysis of the dance into 
mutually exclusive categories is invalid. The application 
of such a theory to dance training and composition is 
destructive of the art of the dance and results in many 
grotesqueries and absurdities. Yet that is done. To as- 
sume that a particular theme, or movement, or costume, 
or sort of music, or subject, or even purpose is the exclu- 
sive property of one type of dancing and must not be 
used in another is simply absurd. The fact is that all the 
resources of all types of dancing must be included in a 
general view of the dance. Any dancer, or school of the 
dance, or dance composition may select from those re- 
sources. A general type of selection is comprised in what 
we understand by ballet, but that selection has varied 
from time to time and still varies from one choreographer 
to another and from one composition to another. We can 
say that certain elements are commonly used in ballet, 
but we can scarcely say that some novel element must 
not be used, nor that anything which has ever been used 
by ballet must never be used by a “modern” dancer. 
There is another type of thought about the dance 
which is at the opposite pole from this fallacy of cate- 
gories and yet is also open to suspicion. It is the fallacy 
of eclecticism, and one of its manifestations is the ar- 
chaeological or ethnological dance. The dance eclectic has 
no central or basic philosophy on which his own dance 


A small design laboratory was set up as a feature of the exhibition 
of designs for costumes and settings for the dance. Visitors were 
invited to make their own model scenes and costume designs. The 
Museum supplied materials. 


is built but takes a little of this and a little of that 
from any source without regard for their relation or 
congruity and with such ingredients sharked up from 
every source concocts a dance or dance program which. 
is in this medium the aesthetic counterpart of the 
Irish stew, peasant’s soup, and patchwork quilt. The 
dance pHilosopher must distinguish basic principles, rela- 
tions, and coherences in his survey of universal detail. 
Fortunately the anatomy of the human body, which is a 
constant element in the dance, though somewhat variable 
by training, is one such basic principle. 


The performance by the Ruth St. Denis dancers in the sculpture court was an isolated event which took place several years before the organ- 
ization of the Dance Center. The photograph indicates the interesting relation established between dancers and sculpture; not a formal rela- 
tion, but one that influences the museum visitor's appreciation of sculptural qualities in the dance and dynamic qualities in sculpture. 
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The duties of a museum editor are 


The author in “Mexican Dance.” 
sometimes complicated and strenuous, so once in a while the editor 
is up in the air. 


With these reservations I may perhaps safely refer to 
ballet, tap, European folk, Oriental, American Indian, 
modern, and other types of dancing as representing fairly 
recognizable dance complexes if not categories! And the 
eclectic dance, composed of a little of everything, can 
be safely disregarded. 

It seems to me that the general art museum may well 
exhibit all the recognized types of dancing. The types 
which have clearly defined national or cultural origins 
can be most easily related to the museum’s ethnographi- 
cal classification of cultures and exhibitions of folk or 
national materials. A more 
specialized museum might 
perhaps specialize in a type 
of dance directly related to 
its materials. For instance a 
museum of American Indian 
arts might specialize in a 
study of the American In- 
dian dance. A museum of 
European folk costumes 
might specialize in European 
folk dances. 

In illustrating the relation 
between the dance and fig- 
ure composition in painting 
and sculpture, the modern 
dance seems to me most 
available because it has the 
greatest range of movement. 
Ballet, folk, ballroom, tap, 
and most of the national 
dances, such as those of 
Spain, India, Japan, and 
China of which it is possible 
to obtain examples in this 
country, are by style much 
more limited in the range of 
movement than is modern 
dancing and have therefore 
fewer relations with figure 
composition in painting and 


These children are making sketches from the bronze Siva Nata- 
raja in the Gallery of Indian Art in the Brooklyn Museum. 
School children in large numbers frequent the museum and are 
encouraged to work in the galleries as well as in the classrooms. 
The Museum provides them with materials for sketching. 


sculpture in general. If we are studying Indian minja. 
tures, Japanese prints, or Javanese sculpture, of course, 
the denims of those peoples would be very illuminat; 
to the study of figure composition in those arts. 

By modern dancing I mean the whole range of bare. 
foot dancing developed by Isadora Duncan, Ruth §¢. 
Denis, Ted Shawn, and the ‘chief contemporary Ameri- 
can concert dancers. I do not propose here to distinguish 
among the styles of various studios. The problem of every 
philosophical modern dancer is to make his own fusion 
of the basic elements of modern styles. The unphilosophi- 
cal will of course attempt to imitate some other dancer or 
do something that no one has ever done before. Modern 
dancing, which with this hint I leave you to define, seems 
to me to have the greatest interest for the museum. As ] 
have previously indicated it has within it the materials 
of the contemporary American folk dance, which should 
be adapted and liberated from professional entanglements 
to meet the need of the contemporary American folk, 
With local variations and modifications, that folk does 
exist. It is to some extent prejudiced in favor of ballet, 
stage, tap, and ballroom dancing because those are the 
only types it has known and more or less understood. But 
with museum aid it can understand the modern dance 
and enjoy it, as we discovered at the Brooklyn Museum, 
and once having made that discovery the American folk 
finds that the modern dance provides its own natural 
way of moving in the recreational folk dance. 

This is my thesis, and I must now hastily survey what 
we have done at the Brooklyn Museum. For three years 
we have run in the season of 
approximately October to 
June a series of dance re. 
citals open free to the pub- 
lic, sometimes one a week, 
sometimes two, sometimes 
more. About sixty-five solo- 
ists or groups have appeared. 
Some of the recitals have 
been formal ballets or other 
large dramatic compositions, 
some have been formal group 
recitals, some solo recitals, 
some joint recitals by dif- 
ferent soloists or groups, 
each dancing a few numbers. 
We have had demonstra- 
tions of technique by vati- 
ous schools. We have had 
pupil recitals. We have had 
demonstration lessons. We 
have had folk dances and 
national dances, for. instance, 
Hindu, Japanese, Spanish, 
American Indian, etc. These 
were our exhibitions of the 
dance. 

We have also had exhibi- 
tions of materials related to 
the dance, painting, sculp- 
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we are face to face with a youth problem. This is. not 

to say that any society at any time does not face a 
youth problem. The whole history of the human race 
testifies to the difficulty which the young people have al- 
ways had in finding their places in the adult world. The 
obstacles confronting youth have changed with every age 
and sometimes with every generation, but the essential 
problem has remained the same. It has only been within 
the last few years that the general public has begun to 
sense the fact that the problems confronting young peo- 
ple today are not identical with those which confronted 
their fathers and mothers a generation ago. However, 
there is still a widespread belief that any worthy and de- 
serving boy who is ambitious can secure a job and receive 
an adequate financial return for his labor. There is still 
an impression that any young woman having reached the 
age of sixteen or seventeen years may, if she so desires, 
find employment or earn her way through high school 
and college or, if she prefers, marry and assume responsi- 
bilities of a housewife and mother. These opportunities 
existed a generation ago. Many of us seized them and 
worked out for ourselves a satisfactory solution to the 
age-old problem of livelihood, satisfactory employment, 
and the achievement of a satisfactory standard of living, 
not only in the field of economic production, but in the 
areas of enjoyment of aesthetic experiences, social par- 
ticipation, and all the elements necessary for a happy 
life. 

Adults who still retain quaint ideas concerning the 
world in which we live have little sympathy for modern 
youth. They are disposed to criticize youth for what they 
regard as their lack of stability and dependability and 
even for what they claim to be a lack of ambition and 
seriousness of purpose. They are disposed to regard pro- 
visions for the education of youth as more than adequate 
even at the present standards and to oppose the mainte- 
nance of these institutions at present levels or any 
proposal to extend or improve them. They look upon 
recreation as an unnecessary addition to the services to 
be provided by the government in the several communi- 
ties and they look upon play, as their fathers did, as a 
thing to be engaged in only during those intervals when 
one could not be profitably employed. They regard the 
motion picture theater, the public dance hall, and other 
forms of commercialized amusement as incidents in the 
lives of individuals which may be authorized and enjoyed 
or ignored and avoided at the easy decision of each indi- 
vidual. When advised that 75 per cent of the children are 


Tesi is a growing consciousness in America that 


Address given at California Association of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, April 9, 1938 at Pasadena. 
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in weekly attendance of motion picture theaters, they 
calmly announce that parents ought to see that this is 
stopped and assume that all that is necessary to solve the 
picture show problem is to induce parents to order their 
children to stay at home. 


HESE naive appraisals of the present-day situation 

are beginning to break down. The Federal Govern- 
ment some five years ago recognized the fact that all of 
the boys sixteen years of age and above could not go to 
high school and college and made provision for some of 
them in C.C.C. camps and took care of others by setting 
up subsidies to help pay their expenses while they re- 
mained in school. The Youth Commission, under the 
direction of the American Council of Education and con- 
sisting of some of the most outstanding laymen in Amer- 
ica, made a careful study of the youth problem in this 
country and came to some rather startling conclusions 
concerning the situation as it exists today. More recently, 
the American Association of School Administrators, after 
spending some three years in the study of the problem, 
issued a yearbook devoted to presenting, for the informa- 
tion of those responsible for the program of public edu- 
cation in America, certain facts which they were able to 
establish and which set up in very clear outline certain 
aspects of the youth problem and proposed certain reme- 
dies or necessary services which should be undertaken in 
the light of existing conditions. May I acknowledge my 
indebtedness to all of these sources for much of the in- 
formation which I am about to present to you. 

I think it is important that we keep in mind that this 
is a democratic state and that whatever is done for youth 
in this nation must be done by the people themselves, by 
the citizens of the several communities, by parents, and 
by governmental and non-governmental agencies operat- 
ing, for the most part, in local communities. In other 
words, the problem of youth in America is primarily the 
problem of the local community and what solutions are 
worked out that look toward the improvement of the 
conditions which confront youth must be worked out in 
the local community. It is conceivable that we may ex- 
pect some financial assistance from such sources as the 
Federal Government and the state government and, in 
rare instances, from county governments but, by and 
large, the resources to be utilized for the study of the 
problem and its solution are the resources of local munici- 
palities such as citizens and school districts. These will be 
supplemented, to some degree, by agencies privately fi- 
nanced. What progress we shall be able to discern in 
America in assisting our boys and girls to find their 
places in our society will be first evidenced then by pro- 
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grams set up and carried to successful consummation in 
local communities. 

In view of this fact, it seems advisable for a moment 
to call your attention to certain of the problems which 
exist in this area. Although they are national problems 
and these figures, for the most part, expose the national 
situation, you should keep in mind as I read them that 
the data from which these figures were taken were col- 
lected in this community and in other communities like 
it throughout these United States. The problem, there- 
fore, is your problem and my problem; it is the problem 
of your children and my children; and whenever you or 
I, through anything that we do, assist any youth toward 
a satisfactory solution of his problem of placement in our 
society, we are bringing nearer the day when as a nation 
we are taking stock, as Americans say, with reference to 
youth and making some progress toward the conservation 
of youth for service in state and nation. 


HE place which youth has occupied in America has 

shifted a good deal since the Pilgrim Fathers landed on 
Plymouth Rock. First of all, we must remember that 
these Pilgrim Fathers were, for the most part, young 
men. Records show that they were, almost, without ex- 
ception, under forty years of age. More than that, if we 
recall our colonial history, we will remember that for a 
number of years after the colonies were established in 
America, it was the custom in England and other Euro- 
pean countries to cull the unindentured youth and to ship 
them bodily to the New World. Many of these youth 
were fourteen years of age at the time they were shipped 
to this country and were signed under a contract which 
called for seven years of service prior to the time they 
were to be released to take their place as intelligent cit- 
zens of the new colonies. 

In a ten-year period between 1644-1654, ten thousand 
youth were kidnaped from England alone and sold into 
indentured service in the New World. One boat load of 
ninety maidens “agreeable persons, young and _incor- 
rupt,” were shipped to Virginia and sold to pay their 
transportation. In addition to these, thousands of youth 
from European countries voluntarily came to America 
some with, many without their parents. In a new coun- 
try such tasks as the felling of forests, the clearing and 
tilling of the land, the sowing and the harvesting of crops 
were tasks to which youth could be profitably assigned 
and constitute an economic organization in which they 
might be readily absorbed. Lest some of you think that 
these conditions were incidental, may I point out that 
throughout the colonies over half of the inhabitants were 
indentured servants. 

In order to understand the religion of colonial days, 
one must understand that organized religion came to the 
support of the economic practice of indenturing youth by 
insisting that man was naturally depraved and that sal- 
vation hung upon the punishment of individuals during 
the period of youth so that regeneration might be ef- 
ected. Jonathan Edwards, a noted divine of colonial days, 
commented that young persons are “infinitely more hate- 
ful than vipers unto God.” Each town set up its truant 
officer, or, as we would call him today, juvenile delin- 


quent official, whose chief duty was to spy upon and 
inspect the youth, to mete out strict punishment, and to 
brand as delinquent and as problem children those who 
ran across the churchyard or whittled upon the Sabbath 
day. 

Education, as we understand it today, did not exist. 
What fundamentals were taught, were taught at home. 
There were a few trades to which admission was gained 
only through apprenticeship. A small number of the 
economically favored at twelve years of age were set to 
studying Latin, Greek, and Hebrew in order that they 
might be prepared for the ministry and professional sery. 
ice. It was permissible to teach girls to read but not to 
write. They were expected to marry, as were all young 
persons, that they might early be filled with “honest 
labors and burdened with children.” 

Some of you may remember that Washington’s army 
was made up almost entirely of young men who had not 
reached their majority. Numbers of his militia were as 
young as twelve years of age—‘‘Light Horse” Harry Lee 
of historical renown was twenty-three years of age. Na- 
than Hale died for his country at twenty-one years of 
age; Alexander Hamilton was a member of high com- 
mand in Washington’s army at twenty-one years of age; 
Lewis and Clark were approximately thirty years of age 
when they explored the Louisiana Purchase. 

By 1810 there were 87 cotton factories in New Eng- 
land alone. These factories were manned by young women 
who began work at daylight and remained on duty until 
dark, 70 hours a week with a half-hour each day for 
breakfast and dinner. The whaling industry absorbed ten 
thousand colonial youth and of this industry the his- 
torian says, ‘““many entered this occupation through the 
suave deceit and shameless misrepresentation” of un- 
scrupulous shipping agents and after having served upon 
the whaling vessels for several years, they were dis- 
charged actually in debt to the agents of the vessels upon 
which they had sailed. 


| ia picture changes very gradually. The founder of 
the public school system of New York, DeWitt Clin- 
ton, was only thirty-five years of age at the time; Edison 
was an inventor of recognized achievement before he was 
twenty-one; Burbank made his discovery of his new po- 
tato, which transformed that branch of agriculture in 
America, when he was twenty-three; and Washington 
Irving published his Knickerbocker history of New York 
before he was twenty-six; Bryant and Poe, well-known 
figures in American literature, had made their significant 
contributions to the art of poetry before they were twenty 
years of age; and even Theodore Roosevelt entered the 
New York legislature at twenty-three. It would be a very 
optimistic person who could make a careful study of the 
opportunities before youth in recent years and still con- 
tend that youth today has the same kind of opportunities 
or faces the same kind of situation which confronted the 
men whose names I have just mentioned. 

I am not unaware that there are today some youthful 
prodigies. Yehudi Menuhin, Jascha Heifetz, Robert La- 
Follette, Robert Hutchins, and Eugene O’Neill achieved 
fame when they were still young but these constitute rare 
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stars, isolated and distinctly unique, in the dark heavens 
of the present disordered world. 

In Colonial days parents might point out to children 
that they could safely break road across the Alleghenies, 
or clear a new forty, go to work in the mines, or attack 
the physical frontiers on numerous fronts. They might, if 
they chose, help build the railroads, erect buildings, and 
build bridges, but it would take a very optimistic parent 
to tell a sixteen-year-old boy today, or even a twelve- or 
fourteen-year-old youth, that there are limitless oppor- 
tunities for him to go to work in our modern laboratories 
of applied and social sciences, tending our enormous, 
complicated machines or assuming the responsibilities 
that go with successful careers in our complicated world 
of economics and finance. As a matter of fact, we are 
keeping our children young today—we do not direct them 
into industry. As a matter of fact, we are building bar- 
riers in front of them. The age limit at which children 
may leave school is being lifted from twelve years to four- 
teen, to sixteen, to eighteen, and within the month the 
President’s Advisory Committee informed Congress that 
it is an obligation of the Federal Government to provide 
sufficient money to support our youth in school to a mini- 
mum age of nineteen years. 


HO are the youth? In 1930 there were, between 

the ages of fifteen and twenty-four, over twenty 
million persons in the United States. This number has 
tripled in the last sixty years. The youth of this age to- 
day constitutes 18.3 per cent of the total population. At 
every age level between sixteen and twenty-four there 
are in America slightly over two million youth with the 
largest single number at sixteen years of age and the next 
largest at eighteen. Of this group, the proportion of boys 
to girls is approximately even although for the popula- 
tion as a whole, there are 102.5 men for every 100 
women. Of the youth within this age group, 85 are single 
and 15 are married; of the young women, 66 are single, 
32 are married, 1 widowed, and 1 divorced; while 32 out 
of every 100 young women are married, only 15 of the 
same number of young men are married. 

Fifty-six per cent of these youth live in cities of 2500 
or more population, 26 per cent live on farms, and 18 per 
cent live in the small towns and villages. Economically, 
21 per cent come from families receiving an income of less 
than $1,000 per year in the prosperous year of 1929; 
12,000,000 families, or more than 42 per cent, had in- 
comes of less than $2,500; only 2,000,000 families, or 8 
per cent, had incomes in excess of $5,000 a year, the level 
at which a family may comfortably support one boy or 
one girl in college. These figures, remember, are for the 
prosperous year of 1929. 

At that time, 60 per cent of the American youth were 
in homes in which the standard of living was below that 
which is acceptable so far as health and decency are con- 
cerned. This fact is further complicated by reason of the 
propensity of the families on the lowest rungs of the eco- 
nomic ladder to have the largest families. The number 
of children per 1,000 married women in the poorest fami- 
lies was 178, while the same figures for families comfort- 
ably situated were 107; the number of children per 1,000 
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married women among unskilled workers was 234, while 
the number of children for the same number of married 
women on full-time salaried workers was 120. Not only 
were these youth domiciled in homes where economic 
conditions were sub-standard, they were likewise domi- 
ciled in homes where the intelligence of the parents was 
such that there were grave doubts as to their ability to 
provide adequately for the cultural needs of their chil- 
dren. Home life may be modest, even poor, if that home 
life is the product of intelligence. However, when we com- 
bine low economic status and low intelligence, the picture 
becomes dark indeed. 

The fertility rate among college graduates and the 
most intelligent of our population is about half that found 
in groups of unskilled and agricultural occupations where 
the lowest IQ’s prevail so that the population with an 
IQ below 100 is growing larger and the number of those 
with IQ’s above 100 is growing smaller at the rate of 
decline of 12 per cent per generation in the upper group 
and an increase of 9 per cent per generation in the lower 
group with the result that the average of intelligence for 
our population must soon sink below the present 100 or 
middle point beyond present scales and drop successively 
to 90, 80, or even 70. 


OR a long time there has been a growing assumption 
that the school is responsible for the solution of the 
problems of youth. More recently, there is a growing ten- 
dency to define the responsibilities of the schools and to 
limit the services of the schools to well-defined areas. 
These have been defined by the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education in the following language: 


The citizen has the right to expect that the public school will 
bring both to his children and to his community real opportunities 
for individual and social development. The following services are 
among those that should be universally available: 

1. A well-planned program of general education for all children 
and youth, and also suitable preparation for particular vocations 
in accordance with the needs of the children and youth. 

2. Instruction by carefully selected teachers who are competent 
and well-prepared, and who are interested in the development of 
community life. 

3. Safe and sanitary school buildings adapted to a modern pro- 
gram of instruction and related services. 

4. Suitable school equipment and instructional materials, in- 
cluding books and other reading materials adequate for the needs 
of the children. 

5. Student aid when necessary to permit able young people to 
remain in school at least up to age 18. 

6. Suitable opportunities for part-time and adult education.* 


This same report, after having defined the responsi- 
bility of the school, goes on to say that in addition to 
these services the community should provide related serv- 
ices which should include: 


1. Adequate school and community libraries. 

2. A broad community program for the protection of the 
physical and mental health of the children. 

3. Adequate provision of educational and related services for 
handicapped children. 

4. Well-organized and competently staffed educational and vo- 
cational guidance services for all children and youth.* 


(Continued on Page 61) 


* Report of the Presicent’s Advisory Committee on Education, 1938. 
Pp. 17-18. 
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The Meaning and Significance of 


Social Adjustment 


ITH respect to observable behavior, I have 
Wie: unable to discover a measuring stick of 

social adjustment capable of withstanding the 
test of application to the variety of social situations 
which exist in the world at large. 

During the past decade or so, in discussions such as we 
are now contemplating, the term, “social adjustment” 
has had a way of slipping so smoothly—almost unctu- 
ously—into our remarks that it tends to take on a kind 
of entity in and of itself. A casual listener to such dis- 
cussions might assume that we are talking about a com- 
modity of some kind, purchasable at this or that price. 

Actually, in terms of life as a continuing process, so- 
cial adjustment is not an end result. Rather, it is a rela- 
tionship between human beings and their immediate 
environment, between human beings, their immediate 
environment, and the larger social order. This relation- 
ship is subject to tremendous fluctuations in keeping with 
the exigencies of life and is so charged with relative val- 
ues as to defy the intellectual ingenuity of an Einstein 
in understanding fully the dynamics of its component 
parts. 

Our everyday use of the term is loaded with a con- 
siderable amount of moral judgment, a judgment which 
we derive, individual by individual, from our respective 
life experiences. Doubtless all of us have encountered sin- 
cere opinions in this matter so at variance with our own 
notions as to take on the character of an unfamiliar lan- 
guage. Let us take an example of what I have in mind. 
A year or so ago, a boy of 14 was referred to the Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research upon his expulsion from an 
institution for dependent children where he had been 
placed at the age of six years. The complaint against him 
included an occasional slipping out to the barn to smoke; 
the making of what was considered opinionated remarks; 
and the stealing of flashlights and small tools. In the 
atmosphere of the institution where he stood out from 
the general run of children, Joe was regarded as a thor- 
oughly bad boy. On the other hand, we at the Institute 
discovered a boy of superior intelligence who was fum- 
bling around for some kind of masculine identification. 
Moreover, he had long since exhausted the educational 
possibilities of the institution, and if ever I encountered 
a youngster who hungered and thirsted for constructive 
manual activities, it was he. Among the boy’s comments 
to me were: “I ain’t ever had a screw I could really call 
my own”; and, “I’d rather have just a little set I could 
put together than the finest radio in the world.” In the 
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institution, the boy was socially maladjusted; in oy 
eyes, he presented unusually good potentialities for ad- 
justing to the ordinary demands of community life. 

Alexander and Staub’* have outlined three general 
categories of maladjusted individuals. First, the neurotic 
offender is the individual who labors under conflicts which 
arise out of the complexity of his own emotional make-up, 
In the second category are persons who are retarded in 
their development or whose personalities have suffered 
impairment because of certain organic processes, for ex- 
ample, idiots, epileptics. Individuals in the third group 
regarded as “normal” offenders are similar to the five 
brothers described in a recent publication “Brothers in 
Crime” ? who, as was pointed out by the author, were 
adjusted to their immediate environment, but neither 
they nor that environment were adjusted to the demands 
of society in general. Despite the validity of these classi- 
fications, it must not be assumed that individuals lend 
themselves absolutely to precise differentiation in these 
respects. For the most part, however, the essential char- 
acter of this or that classification will be found to pre- 
dominate in this or that offender. 

An interesting sidelight on my remarks thus far has 
been the emphasis upon the purely negative state of social 
maladjustment. Correspondingly, in life situations, we 
are much more alert to the recognition of failures in ad- 
justment than we are to successes. Possibly, most of us 
tend to take social adjustment for granted in much the 
way that we take a clean, orderly room for granted. Or 
possibly the idea of perfection is so ingrained that al- 
ways we think in terms of improvement. I am reminded 
at this point of a question contained in the form we send 
from the Institute to schools asking whether or not the 
child under consideration is working up to capacity. 
Rarely is the reply to this question “yes,” even though 
the child may present marked indications of intellectual 
retardation. In an employer-employee relationship, as a 
rule, only mistakes elicit director-like noises. 

Doubtless, some of this preoccupation with the idea 
of perfection is a hang-over of the struggle most human 
beings experience in the business of growing up. In keep- 
ing with the psychoanalytical school of thought, two 
principles war with each other for mastery in the indi- 
vidual’s life, namely, the pleasure principle, and the real- 
ity principle, or, in more everyday terms, we speak of 
work on the one hand, of play on the other. The dividing 
line between these two forces is introduced at an early 
age. For example, even the infant faces an ever increasing 


* See References at end of article. — 
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load of adult expectations with respect to the giving up 
of an attitude of dependency. Admission to school further 
emphasizes the notion of prescribed tasks, and from then 
on the line of demarcation between duties and pleasure 
becomes more and more finely drawn. Presumably, adult- 
hood implies that in general a sense of responsibility has 
triumphed over the desire for pleasure. Despite our most 
recent concepts of leisure time, the epithet, “play boy,” 
when applied to an adult in years, ordinarily carries a dis- 
paraging connotation. 

Notwithstanding, the term “adulthood” does not read- 
ily lend itself to definition, and, for some individuals, the 
label means little more than that a certain number of 
years has come and gone since their birth. One of the best 
descriptions of an adult I have discovered is the one ad- 
vanced by Frankwood Williams in his book “Adoles- 
cence.” * First, he presupposes that an adult is one who 
is able to view everything around him in terms of what 
they are, and without investing them with notions and 
needs characteristic of infancy. Secondly, this mythical 
personage is one who “is free to act, or, not to act, in 
accordance with the realities of any given situation.” 
Thirdly, ‘one who is able to adjust to an inalterable 
situation with a minimum of conflict.” It must not be 
assumed that we are entirely free from moments when 
we have an impulse to be taken care of, or that we are 
expected to be entirely without conflict, for such an as- 
sumption would iron life out of all semblance to human 
reality. It does mean, however, that for the most part 
adults who are not so-called by courtesy are able, in the 
main, to fulfill these requirements. 

Another term that ordinarily occupies a prominent 
place in discussions of this kind is “mental hygiene.” 
Here, again, we are likely to think of it as something that 
in itself is an end result. Not infrequently, we tend to 
regard mental hygiene as a magic formula rather than a 
philosophy of life. Or, perhaps we relegate its practice to 
the narrow confines of a child guidance clinic or similar 
institution. In reality, the practice of mental hygiene is 
the concern of every individual who has dealings with 
other individuals. 

Granted, then, that as a professional group the work- 
ers in physical education are committed to the job of 
promoting social adjustment, and that in functioning 
along this line they recognize the importance of having 
their efforts in accord with commonly accepted princi- 
ples of mental hygiene, let us now recount briefly a few 
of these principles in terms of their implication for the 
workers in this field. 

Referring back for a moment to the statements made 
earlier with respect to the growing sense of reality as over 
against the desire for pleasure, fortunately for those of 
us who make our living within the realm of leisure time, 
the triumph of the claims of reality is rarely complete. 
And, as a matter of fact, helping to ease the strain and 
tension which almost inevitably accompany the maturing 
process is an integral part of a mental hygiene plan. For 
this reason, it is important that we do not overlook the 
element of fun for its own sake in our physical education 
programs. Much has been said about the value of recrea- 
tion programs for children as a preparation for life, and 
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doubtless this type of thinking has been partially re- 
sponsible for what often appears to be an apologetic 
attitude of recreation leaders toward the so-called purely 
recreation club. In a broad sense, everything attempted 
for children might be viewed in this fashion, but, to my 
mind, a more significant realization is that any genuine 
play experience is life and needs no justification in terms 
of a far off future. 

Without minimizing in any way the effectiveness of 
play in easing the strain arising out of the complexities in 
other phases of life, it is essential that we do not load our 
recreation programs with expectations which present no 
logical promise of fulfillment. In other words, play has 
its own rightful place in the general scheme of things, 
but it cannot be substituted for other needs as well. Am- 
bitions to the contrary are likely to introduce a note of 
over-zealousness which places an undue responsibility 
upon the subjects of recreation programs to measure up 
to expectations. 

In the matter of dealing in any capacity with individ- 
uals as individuals, I should be inclined to give “warm 
acceptance” a pre-eminent place on a list of requisites. 
The children with whom I converse at the Institute for 
Juvenile Research are similarly inclined. For example, 
when I ask them what kind of adult leader in play they 
like best, more often than not the reply is “One who is 
kind.” On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
because of earlier experiences, not always is a spirit of 
acceptance readily recognized for what it is. At the In- 
stitute I have encountered this difficulty with children 
whose contacts with adults had been of such a character 
as to create an attitude of suspicion toward my friendly 
approaches. Frequently, these children require a long 
period of treatment in convincing them that there is no 
“joker” in our friendly overtures. Impatient for quick 
results, many recreation leaders are soon discouraged 
when an individual fails to respond to so-called kindness, 
commenting, “I tried that but it did not work.” 

Secondly, in working along the lines of individual 
needs, ‘it is important that physical educators possess a 
comprehensive knowledge of child development. In the 
absence of such knowledge, they are likely to expect a 
play performance that is inconsistent with individual 
stages of development. Take, for example, the usual em- 
phasis upon sportsmanship in recreation programs. At 
the younger age levels, a gentle exposure to the desira- 
bility of sportsmanship—or, the taking of turns as this 
trait is commonly referred to at that age—may be an 
excellent thing; but in keeping with the self-centeredness 
which is characteristic of young children, one would not 
demand great strides in the achievement of a sporting 
attitude toward defeat. Furthermore, the extent to which 
the highly competitive team sports are promoted in the 
years younger than eleven or twelve is an extremely dubi- 
ous procedure. Another example of a premature intro- 
duction of methods was apparent a few days ago in a 
small discussion group when a club leader presented a 
case designed to illustrate an undesirable way of securing 
recognition. The child in question was ten years of age, 
and, contrary to parliamentary procedure, had nominated 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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The Organization of Public School 


Health Education 


the growth of the individual that he will live 

worthily in an ever-changing society. Things learned 
are of value only as they contribute to this aim. In our 
work as educators, we should understand the child’s 
responsibility for growth, physically and mentally. We 
should aid him to make an adjustment to his environment 
—school, home and community, as well as his fellow 
associates. 

“Health Education is the sum of experiences, in the 
school and elsewhere, which favorably influences habits, 
attitudes, and knowledges related to the individual, 
community, and racial health.” ? 

To establish a health education program in a school 
system or individual school the superintendent and 
principals must be thoroughly convinced that such a 
course should be carried on. The superintendent provides 
for the work and persons to conduct it. He must be con- 
vinced that the program is worth while, workable, and 
useful to the communities in which they are established. 
The principal must feel that health education is a neces- 
sary part of the school program, and provide time for it 
in the program. His interest is passed on to the teachers. 
The effectiveness of any health program depends upon 
each individual classroom teacher, as the work must be 
carried on by him. He is the one who knows the 
individual student and his needs. With the interest of 
the superintendent and principal, the teachers can do an 
effective piece of work to the benefit of the school and 
community. 

In rural sections it is necessary to have the Board 
of Trustees in favor of the movement, as improvements 
of physical conditions of the buildings and grounds, as 
well as the policies of the school, depend on them. So, 
we find that the complete personnel of the school system 
must be behind a health education program to have an 
effective one. 


Te aim of education is so to direct and stimulate 


| pow organization of a health education program must 
be based on the needs of the school and community. 
A committee should be appointed by the principal headed 
by a person who acts as a coordinator to study the 
situation, make a survey of the school and community, 
analyze the results, and draw up guiding principles and 


1 “Health Education,” Report of the Joint Committee of the N.E.A. 
and the A.M.A., 1930. 


A paper presented before the School Nutrition Section of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
April 1938, Atlanta. 


By 
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objectives for the school work. A coordinator may be a 
key teacher interested in health work and thoroughly 
grounded in the sciences, or a person employed particu. 
larly for that work. Some school systems have a health 
teaching supervisor. A health supervisor must meet the 
teacher requirement in education and have a scientific 
background, particularly in nutrition, bacteriology, com- 
munity hygiene, and chemistry. Work of this sort should 
be regularly scheduled during the school day. There are 
various organizations which may assist in the work: such 
as the National Tuberculosis Association, The American 
Red Cross, The Nursing Organization, and the Public 
Welfare. In some instances representatives or highly 
trained educational workers from these organizations 
carry on the program in the school. However, it is much 
better to have a member of the faculty of a school as 
coordinator. This coordinator should use all the com- 
munity organizations and the information that they may 
have available. The program thus becomes a community 
interest and is mutually valuable to all concerned. 

It is most important that the health work and program 
in the school should include the parents. This may be 
through a parent education movement or the P.T.A. 
Such cooperation and understanding is essential for the 
success of a program, as the entire day of the child and 
the whole child must be considered. 

In making the survey of school and community, home 
interest must be included. The teachers making the 
survey should draw up a set of questions to be answered 
from the home by the parents on visitation, and a set of 
questions to be asked students in school. This home con- 
tact has a double advantage. The parents know of the 
work being done in the school which gives some home 
cooperation, and the teachers understand the home condi- 
tions which may affect the child’s attitude and work in 
school. 


j committee should analyze the findings of their 
surveys and from them draw up guiding principles 
for the year. This survey should include the physical 
and social and economic factors of the community, the 
health practices in the school, the physical factors of the 
school and the teaching program. The community survey 
should consider the geographic factors such as disease 
territory, the water supply, food market, sanitary condi- 
tion, whether or not it is a natural thoroughfare, tourist 
traffic, trailer camps, and the care of tourists and such 
health problems. The social and economic factors covet 
the industrial population, residential population, the 
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standard of living, welfare, education of children, housing, 
nationality factor, and social levels. The objectives for 
each grade will be drawn up by the teachers of that grade 
based on the studies they have made of their individual 
groups. These objectives will vary according to the 
interest, grade level, and needs of the group. This will 
give grade placement to material rather than the usual 
repetition of the same topics or abstract ideas of no 
particular value. 

The principal, as he is the one responsible for the high 
standing and rating of the school, should have stated 
objectives for his share in the program. It is his 
responsibility to see that the child is fitted during his 
schooling to take care of himself and that the child clearly 
understands the advantages of living a healthy life. The 
principal should provide for and supervise medical 
inspection or examination. He should insist that records 
be kept and as far as possible that remedial defects be 
corrected. He is responsible for the physical upkeep and 
improvements of the building; this includes safety of 
the building and fire drills. He supervises the length of 
the school day, length of periods, mid-morning lunch, 
and outdoor play periods. Are the fatigue periods in the 
morning and afternoon considered in the school program? 
All these affect the healthy development of the school 
child. 

The elementary school work is based on health be- 
havior, particularly habit formation. The classroom 
teacher studies her group to understand the needs of her 
students and plans her work accordingly. Do they have 
the health behaviors which they should have for their 
age? If not, special stress should be placed on the estab- 
lishment of those that they should have acquired. The 
program is an integrated one but should not be so inte- 
grated that it is lost. The kindergarten and first three 
grades’ work is based on habit formation. The objectives 
for each class and group will vary according to the needs 
of the group. These needs are recognized by the class- 
room teacher in observing her class, studying and analyz- 
ing the health records, illness absence, behavior in the 
classroom, knowledge of the home conditions, and the 
community. The child must be considered in relation to 
his community, home, and school, and his entire day. 
There should be no conflict between the home and school. 
Here too we find cooperation of the home and school of 
utmost importance. A child must not be expected to do 
something which he cannot possibly accomplish. There 
are aids available for teaching, such as: material from 
the organizations, approved magazines, books. This 
material must be scientifically sound. 


OME findings of a survey made in New York State of 

3,517 school children’s twenty-four-hour behavior are: 

1. About 75 per cent of elementary school children 
regularly are getting too little sleep during the school 
week. This is especially true of slow children and of 
bright and average children from unfavorable homes, and 
of boys generally. 

2. More than 40 per cent of all children studied seem 
“over-tired,” either all day or at some period during the 
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day. This percentage rises significantly for all groups of 
slow children. It is higher for slow boys than for slow 
girls. 

3. In posture, bright and average children rank higher 
than those in the intellectually slow groups. 

4. One-half of the children studied have no outdoor 
recreation in the school program and an additional 10 per 
cent have only 15 minutes per day. 

5. Sixty per cent spent a brief period, or no time at 
all, in indoor recreation. 

6. Mothers report that one-fifth of the children spend 
an hour or less in outdoor play at home. 

7. One-fifth of the children have too short a noon 
recess to give them adequate time to eat an unhurried 
luncheon and therefore there is no time to enjoy a brief 
rest period thereafter or some quiet outdoor play. 

8. The proportion of those attending the movies weekly 
or more often ranges from 21 per cent of the youngest 
group to nearly 70 per cent of some of the oldest children. 

9. Three-fourths of the children studied are taking 
inadequate amounts of milk, and tea and coffee are used 
regularly by one-fourth to one-half of the children in 
the various groups. 

10. One-half of the children are not eating enough 
vegetables and fruits. 

11. The use of eggs is infrequent. The proportion of 
those who eat them at any meal does not exceed 30 
per cent. 

12. Almost two-thirds of the children eat candy be- 
tween meals both at home and at school. 

13. The study showed that in the failure to use 
desirable foods and in the use of undesirable articles of 
diet, the slow children and the bright and average chil- 
dren from unfavorable homes definitely present more 
problems than do the other groups. 


BY THE careful study of students and health records 
such objectives can be set up and a satisfactory pro- 
gram can be inaugurated to meet the needs of the group. 
Let me stress again the scope of health education in the 
physical and mental health of the students. The pupils 
are not to be what is often termed health conscious bu 
should acquire habits for better living. ; 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth grades have excellent 
opportunities for the enrichment of their courses, particu- 
larly in the social studies, by adding scientific material 
which comes under nutrition and health education. Here 
also, we can test the knowledge acquired and place 
emphasis on points not thoroughly learned. Such subjects 
as quarantine, sight conservation, safety, water supply, 
etc., may be included. In the fifth and sixth grades in 
connection with social studies when discussing produc- 
tion areas, nutrition material is very valuable. In the 
third grade when studying climate and temperature, a 
study of ventilation and thermometer reading may very 
easily be included. In the fourth grade, when problems 
of washing with warm water and soap arise, it is an 
evident time for special work. The study of perspiration 
showing that we perspire all the time, that perspiration 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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His technique has spread to virtually all gymnasiums of Denmark 


nastic teachers, was born July 15, 1880, in Snei- 

bjerg, on the island of Mors, off Jutland where his 
father owned a farm. In 1881 the family moyed to Valle- 
kilde, Sealand, where his father had been called to teach 
in one of the Folk-high-schools (Volkschochschule). 

At this school in Vallekilde the Engineer N. H. Ras- 
mussen began in 1884 his most fruitful activity of trans- 
planting Ling gymnastics from Sweden to Denmark. This 
large Folk-high-school with its excellent gymnasium in 
this way became the center of the Reformation which in 
the course of a few years was destined to sweep with 
great force through physical education. 

This Folk-high-school was motivated, as were all such 
schools in Denmark, by the idealistic desire to raise 
the Danish population, particularly the peasant class, 
from the depths to which it had fallen in consequence 
of its serious defeat at the hands of the Germans in 1864. 


N= BUKH, the best known of Denmark’s gym- 


Translators note: K. A. Knudsen was until recently retired, 
Supervisor of Physical Education for the Schools of Denmark. Having 
guided Bukh in the early stages of his career and observed his entire 
development critically at close range, this writer is no doubt more fit 
than anyone else to write a sketch of Bukh’s life. Knudsen was 
elected Corresponding Fellow of the American Academy of Physical 
Education in April 1938. 


Niels Bukh 


y 
K. A. KNUDSEN 


Denmark 


Translated by Arthur H Steinhaus 
George Williams College, Chicago 


This effort was aimed not only at freeing them from the 
fetters of ignorance, mental apathy, and carelessness, but 
also from the bonds which heavy labor and inadequate 
physical care had imposed upon the lower classes. 

Thus from his earliest youth Bukh lived in an atmos. 
phere most stimulating for the mental and physical re. 
vival of our people. Together with children of the other 
teachers he received gymnastic instruction at an early 
age. His body build was not especially fitted for gym- 
nastics, but he was possessed of an indomitable will. He 
would become fit; yes, if possible the fittest. With in- 
defatigable effort he subjected his awkward adolescent 
body to his will and attained a high state of perfection 
not only in gymnastics but also in other branches of phys- 
ical education, especially various ball games. Simulta- 
neously he thus laid a foundation for his health and 
work capacity, which in later years were put to the se- 
verest tests. 

In those days there was great aversion among the lead- 
ers of the Folk-high-schools against the secondary schools 
which placed great emphasis on scholastic examination. 
A Folk-high-school pupil should not be held to books, 
The energies of the child should develop spontaneously 
and not under the pressure of forced school assignments. 
Young Bukh was, therefore, not overloaded with book 
knowledge. 

Following his confirmation he was put to farm work 
and this brought him in 1896-1897 to work in Schleswig 
where he came in contact with South Jutlanders of strong 
Danish nationalistic tendencies—vanguard fighters in the 
battle for nationalism against the Germans. This made 
a deep impression on him. At sixteen, without education 
other than he had, so to speak, imbibed with his mother’s 
milk in Vallekilde, he began here to teach gymnastics. 
Immediately he showed himself to be a born leader and 
organizer. His Schleswig comrades flocked about him. 

At twenty he took over the paternal farm near Valle- 
kilde and directed it so well that after eight years it sold 
at a profit of about 20,000 Danish crowns. 

He had continued in these years to instruct children 
as well as adults in gymnastics whenever opportunity 
offered itself, and had himself taken a one-month train- 
ing course for gymnastic group leaders. 

In 1908 he left farming convinced of his calling. He 
would become an instructor in gymnastics and he had 
earned the means to realize his plan. 

In the school year 1908-9 he graduated from the Na- 
tional Gymnastic Institute. His great capacity for work 


permitted him to enjoy simultaneously a year’s training |. 
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in medical gymnastics and massage and to pass the med- 
ically authorized examination in this field. This training 
in medical and corrective gymnastics contributed also 
to his preparation for becoming the gymnastic reformer. 

After this year of study in Copenhagen, he asked 
where he might get further training. He desired the best 
possible preparation and considered taking three years 
at the Central Gymnastic Institute in Stockholm. He 
followed, however, the advice given him to broaden his 
general education. From 1909 to 1912 he was a student 
at the Normal School in Vordinborg. Although several 
of the many subjects which he had to take here did not 
interest him, he was not one who would give up once he 
had started a thing. He would finish his education. 


N ADDITION to his studies he was intrusted with the 

task of teaching gymnastics to his schoolmates. This 
double capacity of pupil and teacher, of schoolmate and 
leader, he filled to the satisfaction of all. While taking 
his own examinations, he simultaneously examined his 
classmates in the theoretical as well as practical aspects 
of gymnastics. These he had concurrently developed into 
an unusually expert gymnastic team. But this was not 
enough. While engaged in the strenuous preparations for 
his own exams, he also trained his team to compete in 
Ling gymnastics at the 1912 Olympic Games in Stock- 
holm. 

In the twenty-eight years since N. H. Rasmussen had 
in 1884 returned to Denmark with Ling gymnastics this 
system had performed a great service in popular educa- 
tion, especially on the farms. Now the youth of Den- 
mark resolved to express its appreciation to Sweden for 
this contribution. Three hundred and fifty farm boys 
under direction of Wilhelm Kristensen and one hundred 
and fifty farm girls led by Signe Bentsen went to Stock- 
holm and put on a demonstration acclaimed by German 
newspapers to be one of the three greatest sights of these 
Olympic Games. 

In addition to these two groups, Denmark sent also 
the gymnastic team developed by Bukh. This team won 


Aquatics are not neglected 
in the Neils Bukh school. 


second place. Already Bukh had begun to travel his own 
way in gymnastics. He introduced, for example, a form 
of Span Bending (Winkelhangende Spannbeuge or Angle 
Hanging, Span Bending) then unknown to the Swedes. 
This form was ignored by the Swedes in 1912, but at 
the next Olympics in Antwerp (1920) the same form 
was employed by the Swedish groups. 

During the school years 1912-13 and 1913-14 Bukh 
remained in Copenhagen where he studied natural sci- 
ences at the State Normal School. Simultaneously he 
taught gymnastics in a secondary school where this sub- 
ject had fallen into disrepute. Here the older boys tried 
to test the ability of the new teacher to maintain disci- 
pline. In a few hours Bukh had them completely in hand 
not by meting out punishment but by capturing their 
interest with his program. 

In 1913 one of Europe’s oldest and most respected edu- 
cational institutions, the Sorbonne of Paris, called a Con- 
gress for Physical Education. This was a great event for 
it was the first time that a university employed this 
method of showing its interest for this phase of the edu- 
cation of youth. The Sorbonne issued invitations to all 
European universities including Copenhagen and requested 
that the question be treated not only from a theoretical 
standpoint but be illustrated as well with practical dem- 
onstrations. Our university accepted the invitation and 
decided to send a team of men and one of women to 
Paris. 

After the experiences of Stockholm, there was no ques- 
tion but that Bukh should lead the men’s group. A part 
of the training took place in Copenhagen where some of 
the team members resided, although most of them were 
from the farms. Rumors concerning the uniqueness of 
the program and its leader spread throughout Copen- 
hagen, so that when the team put on a demonstration in 
the large hall of the Concert Palace, shortly before their 
departure, the townspeople crowded the hall to its ca- 
pacity. Such a thing had never before happened, for 
Ling gymnastics was in the mind of a Coperhagener, 
“peasant gymnastics” and therefore entirely undeserving 
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of serious consideration. On this occasion Bukh won the 
lasting respect of the city. Since then his teams have 
always performed before capacity audiences in Copen- 
hagen. M. Tscherning, professor of diseases of the eye 
at Copenhagen, who had for twenty-six years been a 
professor at the Sorbonne, was elected leader of the tour. 
He insisted from the start that the Danish group would 
no doubt derive much pleasure from the trip; but he 
advised that they should entertain no hope that they 
might make any kind of impression on the Parisians. 
The French he said did not pay attention to that which 
came from so far distant and small a country as Den- 
mark; in fact most of them hardly knew Denmark by 
name. After Tscherning saw Bukh’s first demonstration 
in Paris and heard the applause, he shouted joyously— 
“But the French do attend to this!” The French news- 
papers were so disrespectful to the Swedes who had also 
sent a team, as to say that the Danes did better Swedish 
gymnastics than the Swedes themselves. Of the singing 
of the Danish group which had sung a few Danish verses 
to the tune of the Marseillaise, they wrote that “it 
sounded as an anthem.” 

For some time Bukh had debated whether he should 
settle in Copenhagen or in the country, but his stay from 
1912-14 in the capital convinced him that his place was 
in the country. Many influential advisers told him that 
only in Copenhagen could he expect to attract the youth 
from wider circles. “Copenhagen,” they said, “sets the 
pattern for the rest of Denmark. The Copenhageners 
will never go to the country to learn anything.” 

Fortunately, however, Bukh was not to be deterred. 
Should the Copenhageners want something of him, thought 
he, they would probably find their way to him in the 
country. 

In the Fall of 1914 he traveled to Ollerup, Sydfunen, 
where he developed in the local Folk-high-school a de- 
partment for training leaders who would assume volun- 
teer leadership of the gymnastic education of the village 
youth. Such departments already existed in a number 


of Folk-high-schools and had played a decisive role jn 
the development of gymnastics among the peasants, In 
his first course 1914-15 he had only 12 young farmers 
but these received an education in theory and practice 
so thorough that they rated as one of the best groups 
ever to finish such a training course. They brought 
Bukh’s fame with them wherever they went. 

With this group he employed the pure form of Ling 
gymnastics as it was then used in Denmark but with 
that energy which he put into all his work. Already in 
the winter of 1915-16, however, he began to round out 
his own work methods on the basis of Ling gymnastics: 
and in the course of a few years he created what ne 
come to be called “primitive gymnastics” or Foundation 
Gymnastics (Grund-gymnastik) because it should pro- 
vide the preparation for the harmonious development of 
the uncultivated body. 

The attendance in Bukh’s division grew from year to 
year. In the winter of 1918-19 when he had 54 pupils, 
his department had become so large that it could no 
longer be housed within the walls of the old Ollerup Folk- 
high-school. He decided, therefore, to build his own 
school. And from the start it took on large dimensions 
in his imagination. 


ANY warning voices were raised against so big an 
undertaking in the uncertain post-war years. But 
Bukh, now 39, realized that if he would attain his dream 
he must begin immediately. Delay might prove serious, 
With indomitable will and daring which aroused both 
admiration and consternation he threw himself into the 
task of realizing his dream for a school designed to 
develop the body and mind of the Danish youth through 
physical exercise. 
First he must secure funds, and how he accomplished 
this is in itself a fairy story: 
His pupils were devoted to him. They were captivated 
as was he by his large-scale plans and believed as stead- 
fastly in them. Through small contributions of 25 Kr.* 


He has surrounded the 
school with a park and 
gardens. 


* The Danish Krone fol- 
lows the value of the 
British sterling and usually 
is quoted at about 10 per 
cent below the value of 
the shilling. At present this 
is about 22% cents. 
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(Kronen) each they provided him with 27,000 Kr.; and 
that was a beginning. 

He then got his pupils to seek their parents’ help and 
in this way sold shares at 500 Kr. to the extent of 
120,000 Kr. His many exhibitions throughout the land 


‘had made him so well known that an appeal primarily 


to the wealthy resulted in raising additional funds total- 
ing 57,000 Kd. 

Now Bukh turned to Parliament where, due to his 
fame and the high esteem in which his work of the past 
five years was held, all political parties agreed to support 
him. Consequently they voted an outright gift of 50,000 
Kr. and a considerable annual stipend. 

In spite of all this help the problem of supplying suffi- 
cient funds caused trouble. But as is so often the case 
so in this instance help was nearest when the need was 
greatest. Once after an exhibition as Bukh was sub- 
merged in troubled thoughts because he was supposed to 
raise 30,000 Kr. by the next day, a farmer engaged him 
in conversation. When this man became aware of Bukh’s 
financial predicament, he sought out five other farmers 
on the spot who forthwith produced the necessary 30,000 
Kr. So great was the confidence people had in him. They 
felt that this matter was the concern not of one man, 
but rather a movement which needed to be supported. 

At the beginning of May, 1920, the new school was 
completed. It had cost about a half million Kr., and as 
mentioned the money was provided by gifts and loans. 
Others would have been satisfied having attained so large 
a goal, but not Bukh. He is the kind who having attained 
one goal immediately set a new one. With the school- 
house completed it was now his aim to provide a stadium 
for outdoor work. His school should provide headquar- 
ters for every form of healthy sport and demonstrate as 
well model physical facilities. 

He possessed the ground space for such a stadium, but 
a great deal of grading was necessary. This was accom- 
plished almost entirely by his old pupils, so that the en- 
tire grounds, which represent one of the most beautiful 
athletic fields imaginable, cost him only about 10,000 Kr. 
The stadium was completed in 1923 and dedicated by the 
Svendborg Association of gymnastic clubs with a large 
sport festival in which 2,000 gymnasts participated. 
Bukh had invited the King. He came and honored Bukh, 
his school, and his work not only with his presence but 
also by decorating him. Now he had a building in which 
120 pupils could live and receive instruction and a sta- 
dium whose beauty and size made it a major attraction. 
But the lure of a third goal gave him no rest. This was 
a natatorium in which his pupils might swim after the 
workout and bath. Again people shook their heads. How 
should Bukh be able to build a natatorium when for 
years both public and private efforts to construct one in 
Copenhagen had failed. But Bukh desired not to neglect 
aquatics in his school, and again his will overcame all 
hindrances. Again his pupils helped in the actual work 
as well as by stimulating attendance for his demonstra- 
tions all over the country. Through exhibitions alone he 
raised 42,000 Kr. for the natatorium. In 1925 it was 
completed. The room is 30 meters by 15 meters. The 
tank itself measures 25 meters by 8 meters with depths 
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from three to one meters. This cost approximately 
175,000 Kr. Simultaneous additions to the school build- 
ing, providing among other things facilities for 30 addi- 
tional pupils, cost an additional 75,000 Kr. This was 
followed in 1933 by the construction of a field house 
(70x40x20 meters) and an outdoor pool. In 1935 Bukh 
built a second stadium with provision for 50,000 spec- 
tators. The entire plant is valued at about three-fourth 
million Kronen. 

It was Bukh’s intent to provide his school with beau- 
tiful surroundings. In addition to the stadia which forms 
an integral part of the whole he has surrounded the 
school with a park and gardens which even today provide 
a setting of unusual beauty. Throughout the garden one 
finds works of art, some of them copies of classic Greek 
statues. Others contributed by the Carlsberg Foundation, 
which employs this means of supporting contemporary 
artists, add to the beauty of the school halls, natatorium, 
and grounds. 

The Ollerup gymnastic school is unique in its field, 
not only in Denmark but probably in the world. It is 
the creation of a single man and as it now stands has 
arisen in the short space of nine years. During the five 
winter months (November to April) it is attended by 
about 250 young men, whereas in the three summer 
months (May to July) about 250 young women are in 
attendance. All prepare themselves to lead their com- 
rades in physical exercise. 

The work of Bukh has stimulated much interest and 
exerted influence far beyond the borders of Denmark. 
He has held exhibitions in most European countries, 
especially in Germany and England where since the war 
much emphasis has been placed on the physical develop- 
ment of youth. In 1923 he undertook a three-months 
tour of the United States. In the following year he was 
requested to conduct a course in the States and a num- 
ber of his pupils have found employment there. With an 
initial invitation from the Japanese government, he un- 
dertook in 1931 with 12 young men and 12 young women 
a world tour via Russia, Siberia, and the U.S.A. The gov- 
ernments of Brazil and Argentine invited him to exhibit 
with 16 young men in 1938. For 1939 he has accepted 
invitations to both the New York and San Francisco 
Expositions. 

Foreigners desiring to know Bukh’s work more closely 
come to Ollerup taking a course together with his Danish 
pupils or they attend a short-term course of several weeks 
designed especially for foreigners. Thus, for instance, 
there have in some years been annually six-week courses 
in July and August for American teachers and a two- 
week course at Easter for English teachers. Courses for 
German-speaking teachers have also been conducted a 
number of times. 


b feo above represents a brief sketch of the history of 

Bukh and his school. Should one now inquire con- 

cerning the characteristic nature of his gymnastics, it 

must be emphasized from the start that he has much 

less created a new system than a new method of work. 

The pupils of Bukh are primarily from the farm and 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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A New Emphasis on Health 


By 
THOMAS H. HINES 


Director of Physical Education 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


major concern of the School Committee, has ma- 

tured during the past three years in a comprehen- 
sive program involving the close coordination of all school 
officials and pupil activities. The steadily increasing suc- 
cess of the new developments, in securing the active co- 
operation of teachers and parents and in improving the 
health of pupils, warrants special and detailed attention 
to some of them at this time. 


This report is all the more pertinent because of the 
attention these developments have drawn to Brookline 
from our neighboring schools. But the progress already 
made is only the beginning of a truly comprehensive 
service to conserve the physical well-being of the pupils 
entrusted to our care. Therefore, the statements of ac- 
complishments which we are happy to record hereafter 
are supplemented with suggestions for future improve- 
ments. 


T= health of Brookline’s school children, always a 


Why the New Emphasis on Health 


Good health is not inalienable. It must be earned and 
maintained. Nor is this easier to do in the twentieth 
than in the nineteenth century. It is, in fact, increasingly 
more difficult. 

| Contrary to common opinion, civilization is, in many 
respects, more dangerous than primitive life. Today in- 
fants are better preserved, but older persons tend to suc- 
cumb at younger ages. Physical fitness tends to decline 
about 2 to 3 per cent each year after adolescence, due to 
the increasing hazards of life: accidents, soft foods, 
noises, dissipations, lack of heavy and prolonged exercise, 


curtailment of rest, the increasing feeling of insecurity, 


etc. As one disease is mastered, others raise their heads. 
Tuberculosis, diphtheria, and typhoid fever are succeeded 
in effect by cancer, heart, and mental diseases. |The sober 
truth is that civilization tends to destroy health, and only 
the combined efforts of an alert public health service and 
education can preserve the vitality of individuals or the 
nation. 

But health conservation is necessary for other reasons. 
Education itself is dependent on physical vitality. A 
reasonably strong body is the best guarantee of mental 
health. Good physical condition is necessary, too, to 
long-continued mental effort, since “mental fatigue” is 
due not to mental processes but to muscular tensions and 
their fatigue products which clog the blood stream. A 
strong body makes for mental endurance. Then, too, 
learning itself depends on good health, since the child 
must be alert, rested, willing, and responsive. A sick, 
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tired, or malnourished pupil is inevitably a slower learner 
because of his handicaps. The future may reveal that, 
for very many pupils, a given amount of time and effort 
spent in improving health yields more learning than the 
same time and effort spent in direct and immediate study. 

The newer educational objectives also need health for 
their realization. Such social virtues as courtesy, courage, 
cooperation, loyalty, and charity are greatly dependent 
on health for development or use, and physical vitality 
is the first requirement for earning a living. 

Teachers and parents should not forget that health is 
necessary for almost any kind of happiness. Ponce de 
Leon’s romantic quest for eternal youth was really a 
search for immunity from disease and decline in strength. 

From these homely and common observations it is only 
a step to realization that more health yields more of the 
goods of life, whether physical, social, or intellectual. It 
must be recognized, too, that Brookline children are in 
greater need of health services than many others. For 
Brookline enjoys the handicaps as well as the advantages 
of its culture. A metropolitan environment is likely to 
overstimulate the nerves without exercising the bodies of 
children as well as adults. The abundance of motor- 
vehicles, the availability of rich foods, the indulgence of 
parents in the whims of small families of children, the 
distractions of music, drama, art—from lowest to highest 
forms—these are a few of the conditions which Brookline 
children enjoy culturally at the expense of health. There- 
fore, the Brookline School Department is finding it highly 
profitable to devote more and more time and effort to 
the conservation of its pupils’ physical welfare. 
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Programs for Health Conservation 


What the Brookline school child now enjoys in the 
field of health services is best revealed by following a 
particular boy or girl through, say, the tenth grade or 
sophomore year in high school. Within three weeks of 
the fall opening he or she has had a fairly thorough 
medical examination, given by a corps of physicians 
under the supervision of Dr. David M. Hassman, our 
Medical Director. This is the tenth such examination 
given every pupil in the tenth grade who has always lived 
in Brookline and attended Brookline public schools. The 
medical examiners are successful practitioners, chosen for 
their knowledge of childhood diseases and deficiencies, 
trained in school practices, and re-assigned year after 
year. 

If our pupil is in any way irregular, his deficiency is 
noted on a permanent record card and a school nurse 
notifies the parents. Often she visits the home and if 


necessary even aids in securing treatment by private or 


public agencies. The home visitation services of nurses 
is a key feature of the health program. It is a devoted 
service, too, and deserves increasing understanding and 
support by parents. 

If this pupil has no serious and remediable medical 
defects, he is given a physical fitness test to determine 
his capacity for physical activity and, to a significant 
degree also, his capacity for mental endurance. This 
test yields a Physical Fitness Index or “P.F.I.,” about 
which more will be said later. 

Pupils with low P.F.I.’s (below 100) are considered 
to be subnormal and are assigned to physical education 
programs whose purpose it is to increase their powers. 
Pupils very low (below 70-90) are required to attend 
physical education programs three, four, and even five 
times weekly, depending on their individual needs. These 
corrective and developmental programs vary from com- 
plete rest to intensive activity. Occasionally pupils with 
low P.F.I.’s need to have even their academic activities 
curtailed. If the need exists and school officers are con- 
fident of its reality and extent, a complete modification 
of course of study is effected. The selection of activities 
is made by high school physical instructor, supervisor, 
nurse, physician, or even headmaster, but usually after 
several consultations by several of these school officers. 
Activities themselves are led by highly trained physical 
educators working under the close supervision of the 
Director of Physical Education and the School Physician. 

If the pupil is normal or supernormal physically (P.F.1. 
above 100) he is assigned to recreative activities either 
during regular school hours or in the afternoon. A wide 
variety of activities is provided in the gymnasium, the 
municipal swimming pool, on high school playfields, and 
elsewhere. A competent corps of play leaders and coaches 
supervises these games and sports. 

At regular intervals (more often for pupils with low 
P.F.I.’s, less often for those with high indices) retests 
are made to discover whether and how much pupils have 
improved in physical fitness as a consequence of the 
health services outlined above. Thus, every pupil in 
Brookline is checked at least annually and his or her 
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physical fitness accurately measured regularly. If, by the 
time he or she graduated from high school, the Brookline 
pupil is not in excellent physical condition, the responsi- 
bility is not likely to lie at the door of the school depart- 
ment. At least this is the increasingly conscious aim of 
Brookline teachers and administrators. 


The New Physical Fitness Tests 


Most of the health services outlined above have been 
provided in Brookline for many years. The newest fea- 
ture is the introduction, in 1936, of the P.F.I. tests, 
which have served to guide physical educators to much 
more significant activities. They have also served as ex- 
cellent measures to guide academic supervisors in ad- 
vising pupils and parents on scholastic programs. 

These P.F.I. tests are seven in number. They include 
measures of lung capacity and the strength of each fore- 
arm, back, legs, upper arms, and shoulder girdle muscles. 
The use of carefully calibrated instruments, standardized 
techniques of testing, and mathematical scores make them ° 
highly objective and reliable. It requires about ten min- 
utes for each pupil to take all tests including height and 
weight, and about a minute per pupil for corps of test- 
ers to administer the entire battery. 

This series of tests yields a “Strength Index” which 
is a crude measure of physical power. This Index is 
then divided by a norm to determine the individual pu- 
pil’s Physical Fitness Index. Since there is a different 
norm for every combination of sex, weight, and age (there 
are thus hundreds of norms), each pupil is compared with 
a mathematical standard and not with any other pupil. 
The temptation to unsocial and unhygienic rivalry be- 
tween pupils is thus discouraged and otherwise reduced to 
absurdity. 

The accuracy of P.F.I.’s is very high for measures of 
dynamic human functions. The average error is about 
3 per cent of a score, so that a change of as little as 5 per 
cent in physical condition is easily discovered on re-tests. 

It.is important for Brookline parents to comprehend 
fully the significance of Physical Fitness Indices about 
which they are likely to hear more and more from their 
own children. First the P.F.I. is not a relatively static 
measure, like the I.Q., which changes little if at all from 
year to year. P.F.I.’s of physically subnormal children 
may be doubled in a few months by proper cooperation 
between home, school, and pupil. P.F.I.’s drop measur- 
2bly in response to the effects of colds, injuries, and even 
worry, and rise as rapidly following proper curative pro- 
cedures. 

By definition, the P.F.I. indicates a pupil’s physical 
power in proportion to his or her age and weight. Prac- 
tically, it indicates his capacity for sustained physical ac- 
tivity or endurance. To a somewhat lesser extent, too, it 
indicates his capacity for persistent mental effort. Pupils 
with high P.F.I.’s can, if they will, carry heavier than 
average academic loads. Pupils with low P.F.I.’s in 
Brookline often fail in one or more subjects even though 
their 1.0.’s are high. Moreover, low P.F.1.’s often reveal 
the presence of diseases or defects which must escape the 
routine medical examinations of physicians working in 
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schools and lacking laboratory facilities for X-rays, blood 
tests, metabolism tests, etc. 


Administratively, P.F.I.’s have been found greatly 
helpful in determining the propriety of particular activ- 
ity, diet, and rest programs. Thus they make individual- 
ized educational programs both practicable and produc- 
tive. They are invaluable aids in checking the efficiency 
of various methods of teaching. Concomitantly they in- 
crease the confidence of pupils and parents in the advice 
and leadership of teachers and yield unique satisfaction 
to teachers and administrators. | 


A Few Case Reports 


A few brief case outlines of the new program trend 
and results will illustrate the kind and significance of 
Brookline’s physical education. 

Mary was a very heavy and weak girl, 
overworked at school and home by academic and piano 
lessons. Her P.F.I. was 53, one of the lowest scores in 
her class. Her father, in a sincere if mistaken effort to 
relieve her of a school handicap, requested her physical 
instructor to excuse her from attendance on one physical 
education class weekly. On checking her card the phys- 
ical instructor remarked that Mary was scheduled to at- 
tend, not one but five periods every week until her phys- 
ical fitness should increase very greatly. The father’s 
immediate response may be imagined. But after the sig- 
nificance of his daughter’s P.F.I. was explained and he 
realized that the local physical education department was 
organized to help Mary in the most effective way, he 
quickly reversed his request. “I will even discontinue 
Mary’s piano lessons if it is necessary to do so to improve 
her health,” he concluded. Mary’s P.F.I. is now 100, her 
academic work is better done, and she is undeniably hap- 
pier. 

Frank has a very low P.F.I. It was 93 in 
1938. But in 1937 it was 92 and in 1936, 94. Frank was 
not responding to the exercise regimen given him to raise 
his physical fitness to normal. Therefore the local school 
officials investigated. A routine medical examination by 
his family physician revealed no defects, but a subsequent 
basal metabolism test revealed a definite glandular mal- 
function. His diet was changed and medication admin- 
istered. Already he has lost eight pounds, his skin is 
clearer, his step springier—he is a healthier boy. 

Joan had a P.F.I. of 84. Her medical rec- 
ord was clear, and since there was no apparent reason for 
her low score (such as obesity or laziness) the director 
requested her family physician to re-examine her. He 
found no apparent serious defect, but in removing a wen 
on her side found a cancer beneath. After its removal 
Joan returned to school, her P.F.I. rose to 113, and at 
graduation time she received two scholarships besides 
her diploma. 

Harry had a P.F.I. of 53 in October. In- 
vestigation revealed that previous to attending school this 
fall he had never played a game. His regular study habit 
was to pore over his books until 2 to 3 A.M. He was ap- 
proaching a physical breakdown, though he had no or- 
ganic defect. His daily habits were revolutionized by the 


director of physical education. Six weeks later his P.F]. 
was 82, and Harry literally wept with joy at this objective 
evidence of his very great change in health. 


Coordination of Health Services 


The few examples mentioned above suggest the nature 
of the new emphasis on health conservation and methods 
used to effect and measure results in physical education, 
These are not exceptions to a general rule of “activity for 
all” regardless of needs, but extremes of a general practice 
of suiting programs to individual needs, a technique 
highly to be recommended to teachers of all other special 
subjects. 

The success of this program is greatly dependent on the 
close cooperation of health workers. First, where formerly 
physical educators were relatively ignorant of the findings 
of medical officers, now they must be cognizant of all 
defects, in order to aid physicians, nurses, and parents in 
coping with them. \ Again, where formerly physical edu- 
cators had as their prime aim the development of sport 
skills, now they seek to develop fundamental physical 
powers through which pupils may be more active and 
more efficient in learning. Where formerly the nurses 
rarely communicated with activity leaders, now this inter- 
correlation of interests, information, and services is inti- 
mate. Where formerly medical examinations and physical 
tests were seldom compared, now there is a general pool- 
ing of results,.so that each type checks the other. Where 
formerly academic teachers and administrators guided 
pupils’ scholastic programs and study in almost complete 
ignorance of the latters’ physical efficiency, now P.F.I.’s 
and medical records are the first pupil reports studied 
when academic failure threatens. Formerly physical edu- 
cation periods were assigned to pupils after all other 
studies had been arranged for: now, and rightly, the 
physically deficient pupil is assigned by house and head- 
master to physical education programs adapted to his or 
her needs—and this is done almost regardless of the’ 
consequences to the individual’s academic program. 

Nit is no exaggeration to report that today the entire 
teaching and administrative staff is alert to its responsi- 
bility for the health of pupils, and is aware that health 
conservation ought to and must take precedence over 
other aims and programs.| These newer objectives have 
served to render all staff fhembers very sensibly more co- 
operative and unquestionably more successful in conserv- 
ing the health of Brookline’s school children. The har- 
monious and technically efficient coordination toward this 
end of headmasters, house masters, teachers, physicians, 
and nurses is worthy of high praise. It has been accom- 
plished without any disturbance of personnel. 


Redirection of Physical Education 


According to general report, Brookline’s physical edu- 
cation program has always been outstanding in the Com- 
monwealth. Its redirection, to achieve more effectively its 
health development functions, has greatly increased its 
virtue. A few of these changes already noted above will 
be explained here. 

\1. In the high school, programs are now adjusted to 
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the health needs of the individuals. This is done first by 
assigning pupils to one, two, three, four, or five classes 
weekly in accordance with defects revealed by both medi- 
cal and P.F.I. tests! In the gymnasium, low P.F.I. pupils 
are separated from others for further study and guidance. 
If rest is needed, they are given cots and blankets, and 
are protected from interference. If special activities are 
indicated to correct posture, flat feet, reduce obesity, or 
simply to strengthen muscles, each pupil gets some indi- 
vidual program or exercise in addition to the regular de- 
velopmental activities. /The director investigates pupil 
habits, communicates with parents, family physicians, 
other supervisors, teachers, and headmasters. 

Pupils with higher P.F.I.’s are given “regular” pro- 
grams. Those with P.F.I.’s above 140-160 are the sub- 
jects of special attention to reduce their strength, for it 
has been found to be nearly as harmful to be “too strong” 
as “too weak.” Very high P.F.I. pupils, for example, are 
likely to be nervous, poor sleepers, undernourished, disci- 
plinary problems, and even poor scholars. The reasons 
are fairly obvious. These pupils are physical activity ad- 
dicts. Mental stimuli which are not immediately trans- 
lated into violent muscular action are almost harmfully 
painful. It is the duty of physical educators to redirect 
the energies of these pupils into other channels—gradu- 
ally increase their academic and cultural activities. 

The administrative burden of such individual attention 
and reorganization of programs is considerable, but it is 
being carried with increasing success by the present staff. 
{ 2. School and family physicians, dentists, and nurses 
have been called upon more and more often to advise, pre- 
scribe, check progress, and aid in changing pupil habits 
in physical activity, relaxation, rest, and diet. Parents, 
too, have been highly cooperative; !and pupils have re- 
sponded positively and eagerly. The physical education 
program is now one which involves all of these agents, in 
degrees directly proportional to individual pupil needs. 
It would be.improper to attribute the success of the re- 
directed physical education program to teachers exclu- 

‘sively or even chiefly. The effective physical education 
staff now includes all those named above. 


3. Another new departure in physical education meth- 
od is the use of the Strength Index as a rough measure to 
equalize the abilities of opposing teams in sports. The 
advantages of approximate equality between opponents 
needs no defense; such a condition is not only a prime 
prerequisite of fair play, it is also the best framework in 
which to teach courtesy, cooperation, courage, charity, 
and loyalty. This is a relatively new development in 
Brookline, but should be noted here to assure parents that 
sports are being efficiently used in Brookline to teach the 
social virtues as well as to conserve health. Eventually 
the various sports will be conducted for several classes of 
pupils—leagues in which strength or some other quality 
will be restricted within relatively narrow limits, for ex- 
ample, a basketball league for pupils with Strength In- 
dices between 1000 and 1249, another for those between 
1250 and 1400, etc. The increased pleasure to players of 
this adjustment will be apparent. The increased value of 
sports as “character builders” is very great. 
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4. The new emphasis on health and individualized pro- 
grams has greatly changed local concepts of proper pro- 
grams and facilities. Not mass activity for all is the 
teacher-aim, but particular activities best adapted to in- 
dividuals; not proficiency in technical skills is the second- 
ary test of success, but joy in play; not one particular 
set of sport skills, but a wide variety of experiences; not 
defeating each other in competitive games, but participat- 
ing together in friendly activities is the pupil-aim; and, 
not large areas where thousands of spectators may look 
on and cheer is the ideal for buildings, but smaller labor- 
atories where all pupils may have opportunities daily to 
improve their vitality and enjoy each other’s company. 

5. In elementary schools similar developments are un- 
der way. Special classes are being organized to care for 
physically subnormal pupils, meeting oftener than those 
for normal pupils. There is more concentration on the 
improvement of physical fitness but at the same time an 
increasing concern for teaching such fundamental skills 
as are necessary for good sitting, standing, walking, and 
running posture, for ability to run, jump, throw, dodge, 
dance, skate, ski, etc. more efficiently. Pupils at these 
levels are being taught more and more how to manage 
their own games so they may be happier and more effi- 
cient in high school recreation activities. 

On these levels a wide variety of skills is taught. The 
town’s nine playgrounds and gymnasiums are in almost 
constant use after regular school hours, the proper time 
for play. 

The Function of Athletics 


In the redirected physical education program in Brook- 
line, athletics have a very prominent part. Sports are 
conducted in three ways./ First, games are played in regu- 
lar physical education classes, where instruction in rules, 
skills, strategy, officiating, and management is stressed. | 
Second, intramural and intertown sports are conducted 
after regular school hours. These are managed and con- 
ducted chiefly by players); whether in elementary or in 
high school. It is in these first two types that opponents 
are being more and more carefully equalized. ;In these, 
“friendly opposition” is the spirit emphasized, In these 
a tie score is truly an ideal score for all concerned. In 
these the aims of teachers may be quickly summarized as 
four-fold: to provide health-conserving recreation for 
physically normal and supernormal pupils; to provide 
training in skills and strategy; in self-direction, coopera- 
tion, and leadership; and to provide a laboratory for the 
further development of fair play: honesty, justice, and 
courtesy. 

There is, however, a local problem in the conduct of 
interschool sports. Because of several conditions, some of 
which are not yet wholly understood, but probably closely 
related to the metropolitan character of Brookline life, 
our interschool sport teams are considerably weaker phys- 
ically than their traditional opponents. This results in a 
greater proportion of losses than wouid otherwise occur. 
Probably greater youth, more sheltered lives, greater par- 
ental indulgence, more emphasis locally on the courtesies 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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LTHOUGH the Association name 
The Need was changed at the Legislative 
for Council meetings last spring, the Jour- 
a Name NAL name has not yet been similarly 
changed to include the three divisions 

of health, physical education, and recreation. 

For a number of reasons, the Editor has urged cau- 
tious procedure in changing the name of the JOURNAL. 
At the suggestion of our President, Dr. F. W. Cozens, an 
explanation of these reasons is offered in this editorial. 
For the benefit of our readers it is also brought to their 
attention that a committee was appointed last spring by 
Dr. C. H. McCloy, national president at that time, to 
study the problems involved in the change of the Jour- 
NAL name. This Committee consists of Miss Elizabeth 
Halsey, University of Iowa, Chairman; Dr. John F. 
Bovard, University of California at Los Angeles; Dr. 
Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College; Miss Laurentine Col- 
lins, Detroit Public Schools; and Dr. D. Oberteuffer, 
The Ohio State University. The Committee has concurred 
in the idea that the matter should be laid before all the 
members of the national Association. It is felt that any 
member who has a suggestion should forward it to the 
editorial offices where in turn all suggestions will be 
passed on to the Chairman of this Committee. The new 
name will then be voted upon by the Council at its busi- 
ness meetings next April. 

As the Editor has pointed out to the officers, it is a 
much easier thing to change tiie name of the Association 
than it is the name of the magazine. The first requires 
only Council action, and then the gaining of familiarity 
with the new name on the part of our members. A change 
in the name of the magazine, however, means a change 
of cover plates, a new permit from the United States 
Post Office, new advertising rate cards, letterheads and 
envelopes, business forms, mailing envelopes for the mag- 
azine, notices to all libraries, and rearrangements for 
documentation in the Education Index and Readers’ 
Guide. For these reasons any name that is now selected 


should be considered from the standpoint of permanence. 
In short, it is ruinous for a magazine to change its name 
too often, for the important business side of advertising 
must be considered as well as the permanence of filing 
for libraries and the familiarity for readers. And, it js 
almost certain that a name for a publication which tried 
to include the three titles of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation would be so cumbersome and unsatisfac. 
tory that there would be a demand for another change 
starting from the moment of its adoption. 

The Committee has a difficult task. For a number of 
years, particularly since the health and recreation move. 
ments have grown so prominent, the leaders in our pro- 
fession have been seeking to find a short, appropriate 
name which would be satisfactory to all the various jp- 
terests concerned. So far their efforts have been without 
success, and that is why, during this transitional period, 
it is considered advisable to carry the three names— 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation—in the As- 
sociation title even though not in the JouRNAL title. 

These three divisions are distinct to a certain degree 
and each has developed for itself a loyal group of work- 
ers. The loyalty of each group to its own division is 
commendable. But there should be also a loyalty to that 
larger area of education which binds all three divisions 
together in common educational interests. A general, all- 
inclusive name will serve the purpose of further uniting 
this three-fold allegiance. 

As suggestions to our readers, and not with the as- 
sumption that any of these names is entirely satisfactory, 
the following approaches to a new title are offered: 

1. Adopt the title “Journal of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation.” 
The common practice would no doubt develop of refer- 
ring to our publication as the “Journal.’’ One drawback 
of this title is the possibility of confusion with the Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association, since our of- 
fices are now located in the same building and many of 
our own members are also members of the N.E.A. This 
difficulty might be offset—if such a title were favored— 
by using the word ‘Magazine’ instead of “Journal.” 

2. Select a title in terms of our main objectives. These, 
if narrowed down to two, would seem to be Aealth and 
recreation. A title on this basis would be “Health and 
Recreation,” or “Healthful Citizenship,” for example, 
with the sub-title “The Journal of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation.” 

3. Try to select an all-inclusive name which will en- 
compass the three divisions of our Association. On this 
basis an attempt would be made to devise a composite 
name which would imply a three-fold union, such as 
“Tribunate,” “Triad,” “Tri-Union,” “Triune,” or “The 
Tri-Ed Journal.” 

4. Another suggestion is to find a name from Greek 
or Latin sources, such as Euexia (Greek) or Euphoria 
(Latin). These terms translated mean ‘“‘a state of com- 
plete physical, mental, and spiritual well-being and 
vigor.” In the adjectival usage, the name “Euphoric Edu- 
cation” has been suggested. “Eutriad” (well-being of 
three) has also been proposed. 

5. Find a departmental title which will correspond to 
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the social studies, natural sciences, physical sciences, 
languages, etc., under each of which there are several 
divisions. Along this line some term like “Bodily Sci- 
ences,” “Body Sciences,” “Generic Education,” or “Or- 
ganic Education,” might be adopted, although the word 
sciences does not properly include the activity phase of 
our field which is more appropriately allied to the arts. 

6. Another suggestion is to use a name of newspaper 
familiarity, such as “The Torch,” “The Spokesman,” 
etc. Such a name would, of course, have the subtitle 
“The Journal of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation.” 

7. Another type of approach is to consider coining a 
new name from the initials of our Association—such as, 
for instance, “Phreducation,” with the first three letters 
standing for Physical, Health, and Recreation. 

The problem is unanswered, as each reader can see. 
The Committee on Change of Name for the JouRNAL 
and the officers of the Association have decided that they 
need help from the membership at large. By this appeal 
it is hoped that many new suggestions will be forthcom- 
ing out of which a satisfactory name for the JouRNAL 
may be selected. All names submitted by our members 
will be reviewed by the committee and a number of the 
more likely titles will be offered to the Council for its 
final consideration next spring. The Editor requests, 
therefore, that members submit titles that seem to offer 
promise of filling the needs that have been outlined. 


EMBERS beware! If you are not 
already convention conscious, you 
are sure to be when you finish looking 
through this JourNaAL. The California 
publicity committee is on the job. The 
land of sunshine, of “high fog” but never rain, is being 
extolled to you. Superlatives will follow in February, 
March, and April. So why not make up your mind now? 
Plan to see the wonders of California for yourself. Be 
witness to its bounteous nature. In travel find a lure that 
will forever haunt your memory and beckon you back. 
Such is California. And this will be a year of conven- 
tion enthusiasm. Our Southwest members are boosters 
for their scenery, their climate, their hospitality, and 
their profession. And anyone who has ever sampled 


Convention 
Bound 


California will testify that there are no exaggerations. 


If Easterners are amused by the ebullition of their 
Western fellow members, they are none the less im- 
pressed by the “go-get-it” spirit with which the conven- 
tion committees are going ahead with their plans. The 
San Francisco convention is already assured the pres- 
ence of many delegates not only this side of the Rockies, 
this side of the Mississippi, but also east of the Alle- 
ghanies. Our delegates will come to help, to share, and 
to learn. 

And now in sober thought, and with all due deference 
to the great gathering in San Francisco next April, let 
us remember that there will be those members who can- 
not possibly participate in this occasion and who will be 
left behind to keep the homefires burning. The District 
conventions must not be forgotten. After all, the Dis- 
trict conventions are part of the national program. The 
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national group owes its existence to the union of the 
districts which form its constituent parts: their success 
is its success; and its success is their success. The na- 
tional organization is a team of which the districts are 
its members. 

So, if you cannot go to San Francisco this spring, do 
your part in making your District meetings a success. Be 
a delegate. Read the programs which appear in the 
February and March issues of the JourNAL. And lest 
you forget, here are the dates: 

Joint National and Southwest, San Francisco, April 3-6. 

Southern, Tulsa, March 27-30. 

Midwest, Indianapolis, March 29-April 1. 

Central, Sioux City, March 29-April 1. 

Northwest, Eugene, March 30-April 1. 

Eastern, New York City, May 3-6. 

All the conventions are planning exceptional programs 
of import to our profession. All members, therefore, be 
on the lookout for news from Tulsa, Indianapolis, Sioux - 
City, Eugene, New York, and San Francisco. The con- 
vention committees for these gatherings are all working 
hard on their assignments and will appreciate your at- 
tendance and support. 


S A result of interest evinced by a 


National number of members of the Gov- 
Association erning Board, President F. W. Cozens 
News Page has suggested that a page of official 


Association news be carried regularly in 
the JouRNAL. This idea was brought to his attention by 
Professor W. L: Hughes, a member of the Governing 
Board, who expressed a desire to have up-to-the-minute 
notices of the activities of the committees functioning 
for the Association. Previously, these activities were 
summed up in the June issue of the JouRNAL. But now, 
in view of Secretary Neilson’s visitations over the coun- 
try and the interesting activities of the new Washington 
offices, a regular page for the Association is desirable. 
The first appearance of the new page is in this issue. 

The: material for this new feature of the JouRNAL will 
be assembled by Miss Elizabeth Noyes, Assistant Secre- 
tary, at Washington. Committee Chairmen are invited 
to contribute any notices of developments in their work 
to Miss Noyes for inclusion in the new page of ‘National 
Association News.” 


HE Chairman of the Necrology Com- 


A Notice 

from the mittee requests that the members of 
the Association cooperate with his com- 

_— ittee by sending notices of deaths to 

Committee - y g notices eaths 


the following representatives: 

Ina E. Gittings, University of Arizona, Tucson, for 
the district west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Mrs. Helen C. Corrubia, Tulsa Public Schools, Okla- 
homa, for the district between the Rockies and the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

To the Chairman, Randall D. Warden, Board of Edu- 
cation, Newark, New Jersey, for the district east of the 
Mississippi. 

If a brief account is sent to the Committee, they will 
see that an adequate notice is prepared for the JouRNAL. 
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The Use of Special Classes 


LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D. 


Director of Health and Physical Education 
The University of Chicago Laboratory Schools 


exists among pupils in the performance of activities 

in physical education. A large part of the variation 
in performance may be due to native ability, yet certain 
other factors are likely to have considerable bearing on 
the skill and ability of pupils. Such matters as pupil in- 
terests, training, experience, social adjustment, and emo- 
tional stability are apt to influence materially the status 
of physical skill and ability of pupils, regardless of po- 
tential native capacity. 

For a number of years administrators have been de- 
veloping methods of caring for the individual intellec- 
tual capacities of pupils. Teachers in physical education 
have given some time and attention to the recognition 
of physical differences of pupils, yet their efforts have 
been directed more toward the provision of remedial, 
corrective, and restricted work for pupils having physical 
defects. Individual attention and programs for children 
having physical defects are both necessary and desirable. 
However, provisions for individual differences should 
reach beyond the physically defective children and take 
into consideration the much larger group of pupils who 
participate in the regular physical education program. 
With the exception of interscholastic athletic coaches, 
who have found ways of developing individual skil! and 
ability within certain sports and whose methods of teach- 
ing have been satisfactory with the exception that their 
work has reached comparatively few pupils, there has 
been no universal attempt to standardize procedures in 
dealing with individual capacities of pupils in physical 
education activities. 

To the teacher of large groups of pupils in the mod- 
ern informal type of physical education program, the 
need for individual attention is readily apparent. One of 


|: IS generally recognized that a wide range of ability 


_ the aims of physical education is to develop each pupil 


to his greatest possible capacity within the range of 
accepted educational objectives. 

To develop the potential capacity of pupils, teaching 
procedures in the program of physical education must be 
such as to provide opportunities for each pupil to prog- 
ress as rapidly as it is possible in relation to the capacity 
of the particular individual. Experience has shown that 
in the average class in physical education there are likely 
to be pupils who, for one reason or another, are retarded 
in skill and ability. The retardation may be due to a 
lack of participation in physical education work, inter- 
est, and native ability; or, it may be due to poor social 


and emotional adjustment to the physical education pro- | 


gram and the school life in general. In the average physi- 


cal education class, there are also likely to be pupils pos. 
sessing superior native ability who are failing to achieve 
their greatest possible capacity. In class work in physical 
education, these individual factors may be easily neg. 
lected, especially where large classes are necessary. Yet, 
regardless of conditions, it should be the province of in- 
structors in physical education to provide for individual 
differences in order to assure the greatest possible prog. 
ress toward a realization of the aims of education. 


N THE Laboratory Schools of the University of Chi- 
cago a number of special classes were conducted with 
elementary school pupils in an attempt to find a satisfac- 
tory way of providing for individual differences in the 
skill and ability of children. The physical education pro- 
gram in the Laboratory Schools ordinarily provides a 
one-hour class period daily for all pupils. Boys and girls 
are segregated for their work, which is taught by spe- 
cially trained departmental teachers. There are approxi- 
mately forty pupils in each class. The activities included 
in the program are conducted on a seasonal basis. The 
following lists are inclusive of the activities offered to 
both boys and girls in grades four, five, and six in which 
the special work is given.* 


Boys 
Early Autumn Late Autumn Winter Spring 
Touch footall Apparatus Apparatus Group games 
Relays Mat work Basketball Relays 
Soccer Group games Group games _ Softball 
Swimming Relays Ice skating Swimming 
Group games_ Social dancing Newcombe Tennis 
Swimming Relays Track 
Track 
Tumbling 
Volleyball 
GIRLS 
Group games Apparatus Apparatus Group games 
Hockey Newcombe Group games_ Softball 
Soccer Social dancing Ice skating Swimming 
Speedball Swimming Rhythms Tennis 
Swimming Tumbling Tumbling 


Volleyball Volleyball 


1 A complete discussion of the grade placement of activities for both 
boys and girls in the University of Chicago Laboratory Schools is 
included in Physical Education and Health of School Children by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Department of Physical Education of the Lab- 
oratory Schools of the University of Chicago. (University of Chicago 
Press, 1936.) 
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Sports such as soccer, touch football, hockey, volley- 
ball and basketball are modified to meet needs of the 
pupils in the grades in which they are offered. A large 
part of the time devoted to sports is spent in teaching 
and practicing the fundamental skills. The table below is 
an example of the seasonal program and daily schedule 
of physical activities, including the special class period 
of the elementary school pupils. 


SEASONAL PROGRAM AND DAILy SCHEDULE or PHysiIcaL ACTIVITIES 
OF SIXTH-GRADE Boys 


Season Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 


Early Swimming Touch Special Soccer Soccer or 
Autumn football Class touch 
football 
Late Swimming Social Special Social Apparatus 
Autumn dancing Class dancing and 
mat work 
Basketball Apparatus Special Iceskat- Ice skat- 


Winter and track Class ing or ing or 
volleyball volleyball 


Softball Tennis 


Track Special 
Class 


Spring Swimming 


In order to gain experience with special classes for the 
provision of individual differences of pupils participating 
in the regular class work, one class period each week 
throughout a school year was used as a special’ period in 
which the physical education teachers could give the 
necessary attention to individual pupils and groups. The 
daily class period was selected for the work in order that 
pupils could be taught and observed under normal class 
conditions. Otherwise, it would have been necessary to 
add extra time to the daily schedule by extending the 
school day for those pupils participating in the special 
work. The extension of the school day would have neces- 
sitated taking the special class pupils out of their after- 
school recreation club program, and thereby would have 
created an abnormal situation which might have affected 
progress. 

The term “‘special’’ was used in referring to the classes 
in preference to remedial or corrective, although a part 
of the work was necessarily of a remedial or corrective 
nature. However, the primary purpose of the special 
classes was the improvement of the individual, and the 
classes were kept open to all pupils regardless of ability. 
Often superior performers needed individual attention in 
social and emotional adjustment, if not in instruction 
and practice in the fundamental skills of sports. Keep- 
ing the classes open to all pupils regardless of ability 
helped materially in avoiding the social stigma that often 
accompanies the assignment of pupils to corrective or 
remedial classes. 


: ies selection of pupils to be included in the special 
classes was made by the teacher in charge of each 
class. The selections were based largely on ability in 
executing the fundamental skills of sports, performance 
in game situations, social adjustment, and emotional re- 
action to group participation. Tests in the fundamental 
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skills were used to some extent, but in the last analysis 
the judgment of the teacher in charge of each class was 
necessary in arriving at the final selections because of the 
intangible nature of a number of the factors considered. 
Ability to perform in game situations, and social and 
emotional adjustment to the physical education group 
cannot be objectively measured, yet unsatisfactory prog- 
ess or development in these respects is usually readily 
obvious to the teacher. Efficient selection of pupils for 
the special classes was facilitated by the fact that the 
organization of the Laboratory Schools is such that the 
teachers must have a thorough knowledge of each pupil. 
Further, it was not known in the beginning just how 
much changing of personnel would occur in the special 
classes, so it was necessary to have a method of select- 
ing that would not consume too much time. 

Near the beginning of the school year, the teachers 
in charge of each of the six classes in physical education 
in which the special work was given selected from six to 
nine pupils to form the nucleus of each class. Additions 
were made at various times until the average size of each 
special class was approximately fifteen pupils. A few 
pupils remained in constant attendance throughout the 
school year although the personnel changed often. The 
shift in personnel depended on the number needing spe- 
cial work, particularly in the seasonal sports. Some pu- 
pils needed only one or two periods in a special class. 
The physical education teacher found it advisable to 
make many of the selections for the special classes only 
a day or two previous to the time when the classes were 
scheduled to meet. Arrangements were made with the 
classroom teachers to allow the pupils not selected for 
special work to use their time as they wished. During 
the school year approximately 50 per cent of the pupils 
in each of the regular physical education classes partici- 
pated in the special class work. 

The fact that the special classes were designed to care 
for the individual differences of pupils under varying cir- 
cumstances precluded any attempt to standardize the 
work offered in the six classes, for it was found that few 
pupils could be treated in the same way if the most 
efficient results were to be obtained. The teachers found 
it necessary to vary the procedure depending on the 
needs of the pupils at any given time within the seasonal 
activity offered. However, in general, the procedures used 
were to give practice in such fundamental skills as run- 
ning, jumping, throwing, and catching; special instruc- 
tion and practice, deemed necessary by the teacher, in 
specific sport skills; team play following drill in the 
specific sport skills in order that the instructor could 
assist the pupil in coordinating skill practice and the 
actual game; delegating responsibility, for their own wel- 
fare and that of the entire group, to pupils socially and 
emotionally maladjusted; and the administration of sim- 
ple achievement tests in the fundamentals of activities 
to stimulate interest and measure progress. 


Lb results obtained, as indicated by the teachers of 


the special classes at the end of the school year, were: 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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for a poster display on health and physical education 

for the state convention, the physical education and 
art teachers of the Arcanum School, Arcanum, Ohio, se- 
lected health and physical education objectives as a cen- 
tral theme. 

First, students and teachers of the health and physical 
education departments spent considerable time in the 
formulation of desirable objectives. Next, these objec- 
tives were explained to members of the art department 
who made thumbnail sketches illustrating them. 

Before the thumbnail sketches were begun, the attri- 
butes of a good poster were considered at length. A few 
of the qualities were kept constantly in mind as the 
drawings were made, principally that the design should 
correlate with the idea, that the organization of the 
masses should be kept in accord with the best principles 
of composition, that brevity is important both in copy 
and design, and, finally, that the entire poster should 
have illustrative quality—i.e. tell the story it is to rep- 
resent. 

After these sketches were completed, plans for the 
large posters were made. Poster board was selected be- 
cause this material is heavy and stiff enough to support 
itself and can be easily shipped. Show card paint in 
many colors was selected as the medium to provide for 
variety, contrast, interest, and attractiveness. 

The large sheets of poster board were cut in two, mak- 
ing the posters 18 inches by 22 inches including a 214- 
inch border. Inside this area, students made enlarge- 
ments of the thumbnail sketches in color. 


| N RESPONSE to a request from the State Supervisor 


S THE plans for the display called for the arrange- 
ment of the posters in book form, poster one was 
designed as the cover. This poster showed the coeduca- 
tional character of the program through the figures rep- 


Chapter 1—‘Health Education Classes,” with ten posters. 


HEALTH 


menTaL MABITS 


FOR ALL 


Art and Physical Education 
Departments Cooperate 


By 
G. G. STARR 


Superintendent of Schools, Arcanum, Ohio 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


| ACTIVITIES 


The cover, title page, and four chapter headings. 


resented. The words “Arcanum School” and the Latin 
inscription Mens Sana In Corpore Sano completed the 
poster. Poster two, “Health and Physical Education 
Objectives” was used as the title page of the book idea. 

The four main activities of the health and physical 
education departments constituted the main body of the 
book which was divided into four chapters with one 
major activity being included in each chapter. Separate 
posters were made for each chapter heading as: Chapter 
1—“Health Education Classes,” Chapter 2—‘ Physical 
Education Classes,” Chapter 3—‘Intramural Activities,” 
and Chapter 4—“Interscholastic Activities.” For a sum- 
mary, an outline poster showing the organization of the 
department and the program of activities was prepared. 

Next, the other large posters, which had been prepared 
to illustrate the many selected objectives were classified 
under these four chapter headings. For example, poster 
12—‘Cleanliness” was placed in Chapter 1, poster 17— 
“Exercise Plenty” in Chapter 2, poster 23—‘Leader- 
Follower Recreation” in Chapter 3, and poster 33— 
“Loyalty” in Chapter 4. The remainder of the objectives 
were classified in similar fashion. 

The following outline gives a complete list of the 
posters: 
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Chapter 4—‘“Interscholastic Activities,’ with four posters. 
Chapter 2—“Physical Education Classes,” with six posters. 
Several of these objectives could have been included 


PostER 1 ARCANUM SCHOOLS (Mens Sana In Corpore in two or more of the chapters, but only one poster was 
Sano) made for each objective because of the large number. 
PostER 2 HEALTH AND PHysICAL EDUCATION OBJEC- For example, Poster 25 “Character” could have been an 
TIVES objective in all of the four general groups—health, phys- 
PosteER 3 HEALTH EpucaTiIon (Chapter 1) ical education, intramural, and interscholastic activities 
Poster 4 Physical Examination For All of the school, although it was listed only in Chapter 3 
Poster 5 First Aid “Intramural Activities.” As these posters were prepared 
Poster 6 Mental Hygiene for display purposes, it is possible to shift them from 
Poster 7 Good Health Habits chapter to chapter as desired. 
Poster 8 Eat More Fruit Special attention is called to some of the individual 
Poster 9 Brush Your Teeth posters. Even though all the large posters were made by 
Poster 10 Health Service students in grades 7 to 12, many of the thumbnail 
Poster 11 Good Health Attitudes sketches were drawn by students in grades 3 to 6. For 
Poster 12 Cleanliness example the thumbnail sketch, which included the idea 
in Poster 13 Safety for Poster 17—“‘Exercise Plenty,” was made by a student 
le PostER 14 PHysicaL EpucATION CLAsseEs (Chapter 2) in the fourth grade. The display poster was then en- 
n Poster 15 Leadership larged and completed by a student in the eighth grade. 
a. Poster 16 Skilled Pupil Activities In Poster 35—“Cooperation,” the principle of brevity 
al ’ Poster 17 Exercise Plenty in copy and design is illustrated. The high type of co- 
ne Poster 18 Seated Posture Good and Bad operation which is required in the passing of the baton 
ne Poster 19 Posture Good and Bad from one teammate to another in the relay race clearly 
te Poster 20 ‘Training for Leisure demonstrates the real connotation of the term which is 
er PosteR 21 INTRAMURAL Activities (Chapter 3) (Continued on Page 63) 
al Poster 22 Recreation Activities 
Poster 23 Leader-Follower Recreation 
n- Poster 24 Good Social Traits Chapter 3—‘Intramural Activities,” with nine posters. 
he Poster 25 Character 


d. Poster 26 Courtesy 
ed Poster 27 Sharing 
ed Poster 28 Self Control 
er Poster 29 Responsibility 
Poster 30 Honesty 
r- PosteR 31 INTERSCHOLASTIC ACTIVITIES (Chapter 4) 
“Poster 32 Reliability 
Poster 33. Loyalty 
Poster 34 Fair Play 
he Poster 35 Cooperation 
PostER 36 CHART SHOWING PrRoGRAM (Diagram) 
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Impressions of Australian Hockey 


and Hospitality 


HELENA WHEELER 


Member, United States Field Hockey 
Touring Team, 1938 


bus, and playing in the cities and in the little 

country towns gave the members of the United 
States Touring Team a wonderful chance for a close-up 
view of Australian hockey under all kinds of conditions, 
and an unsurpassed opportunity to sample the famous 
Australian hospitality. 

We played the top-ranking state and national teams, 
and teams from the small cattle towns, and we found 
that the quality of the fields varied as much as that of 
the players, but that the average of each was high. It 
was a long jump from the bona fide cow pasture marked 
with lines of sawdust, upon which we cavorted in Glou- 
cester, to the smooth velvet green of the Melbourne field. 
But everywhere the feeling of friendliness was the same, 
for the team and for America and Americans in general. 
In fact, many Australians seemed to feel closer to our 
country than to England. 

Our arrival in April at the beginning of the hockey 
season, coupled with the fact that we were the first 
American hockey team to travel so far from home, and 
a genuine interest in all things American, gave an added 
impetus to the local hockey. Not that we could see that 
this sport needed any extra push, because the two facts 
which overwhelmed us completely were the length of the 
season, seven months against our two, and the thousands 
upon thousands of men and women who play the game. 
No settlement is too small for a team, and usually there 
are several. The city of Sydney alone has seventy-six 
men’s teams with a playing membership of two thousand! 

The extremes to which this hardy race of hockey play- 
ers will go to enjoy their sport are also amazing. In the 
little town of Redcliffe there had been no hockey at all 
until four years ago, because there was no field. Finally 
the girls themselves took the situation in hand and 
cleared some land, felling trees and digging up the roots. 
It was at this place that people drove in from miles 
around the countryside to see the Americans, and it was 
too bad that theirs (Redcliffe) was one of the few teams 
which we completely outclassed. That made no difference 
at all to them. The mayor greeted each one of us per- 
sonally. There were some fine speeches and the inevi- 
table tea, and one of the friendliest times of the whole 


[isa through Eastern Australia in a private 


* This article is submitted by the Women’s Rules and Editorial 
Committee of the National Section on Women’s Athletics, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


tour. With their interest and enthusiasm, they will have 
in time a very good field, and no doubt a very good 
team as well. 

At Newcastle we took part in the annual ‘March Past” 
which is held at the beginning of each hockey season, 
Sixteen girls’ teams and two men’s teams, all resplendent 
in spotless uniforms and led by their captains carrying 
banners, formed in one long line and marched around the 
field behind a band. It was a beautiful and colorful 
sight and I think not one of the Americans failed to 
thrill to the “Star Spangled Banner,” (though it was 
played a bit uncertainly by the band) as we stood at 
attention shoulder to shoulder with our Australian 
friends and saw the American flag shining in the sunlight 
six thousand miles from home. 


FTER the team sailed for California, four of us 

continued on around the world. We stopped first 
in Tasmania, that lovely little island which is part of 
the Australian Commonwealth, and it was there that we 
had the very unique experience of playing hockey “be- 
tween trots.’ Yes, literally that. The teams play inside 
the enclosure of a race course. As soon as the race starts 
the hockey stops and vice versa. The Launceston team 
has been playing this way for years and was very calm 
about it, but we were fascinated and amused, torn in 
interest between the horses and the hockey, and alto- 
gether uncertain about what would happen if we were to 
score a goal just as the race got under way. 

At every port on our journey around Southern Austra- 
lia hockey players met our boat, heaped invitations upon 
us, provided transportation, and entertained us royally. 
A bicycle company supplied free bikes for our two-week 
trip in Tasmania, the press arranged tickets for the big 
athletic events, the sporting goods shops provided equip- 
ment when we wanted to play badminton. Nothing 
which would make our stay more pleasant was left un- 
done. And at this point we were no longer part of a team 
but simply individuals interested in hockey. 

Australian hockey on the average is better than ours, 
owing, undoubtedly, to the great numbers interested in 
the game, to their facilities, and to the length of the sea- 
son. Australian hospitality is not to be surpassed. We 
left the Commonwealth with deep and lasting impressions 
of both, for hockey and hospitality are synonymous in 
Australia. 
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Unusual Ideas for Intramurals 


By 


ALBERT H. SALTER 


Director of Intramural Sports 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Hinois 


istration, programs, facilities, and trends in 

many of the nation’s leading universities and 
colleges brings to light scores of new, interesting, and 
helpful ideas. With increased. interest throughout the 
country in the field of intramural sports, much experi- 
mentation is in progress. Outstanding men in the field 
of health and physical education are contributing to the 
advancement and standardization of this branch of our 
program of “education through the physical.” Recrea- 
tional activities are receiving increased emphasis and 
favor. Participation percentages are swelling to a new 
high. Students are becoming more sports-minded. 

In presenting some of the outstanding innovations as 
observed by this writer during an extensive tour during 
the past year, it can be seen readily that only a very in- 
complete representation can be made. So varied are the 
setups in operation throughout the country that it is 
difficult to standardize on any one plan. Each institution 
has its own problems to meet in its own way. 


AN INVESTIGATION of intramural sports admin- 


HOSE confronted with the task of conducting a pro- 

gram of intramural activities in a school without the 
possibilities of interfraternity competition but with a 
dormitory housing plan will be interested in the setup 
operating at both Yale and Harvard universities. Alli 
students are required to live in college dormitories re- 
ferred to as “colleges.”” A miniature intercollegiate con- 
ference is formed with competition between these “‘col- 
leges.” This in itself is not an uncommon practice in 
many schools. However, a bit unusual is the plan of 
competition between the intramural champions at Yale 
and those of Harvard. A beautiful perpetual award, the 
Harkness Trophy, has been established which is awarded 
to the school winning the most championships in this 
series throughout the school year. 

While visiting the University of California at Berkeley. 
the writer was impressed with the success of conducting 
activities during the noon hour. Six teams of basketball 
were involved in spirited play. At the same time, softball 
enthusiasts were busily engaged on an adjoining dia- 
mond. This plan lessens the congestion of facilities, al- 
though for many schools it could not be employed be- 
cause of indefinite lunch hours. 

Lacking bowling facilities on the campus at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Intramural Director Arthur Thom- 
sen has resorted to renting one of the better bowling 
alleys in Madison for intramural play. Apparently super- 
vision is extremely difficult in this kind of situation. 
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Director Thomsen disapproves of this sort of arrange- 
ment if it is at all possible to provide school alleys. 

An apparently successful plan is being carried out at 
the University of Washington in Seattle which provides 
more instructional opportunities for intramural partici- 
pants anxious to become more skilled. Each sport offered 
in the program is under the guidance and instruction of 
a regular member of the physical education teaching staff 
who from time to time assists the participants regarding 
form, training, rules, and so forth. With this system, 
Washington has found it possible at times to permit 
intramural competition to replace regular required phys- 
ical education. The advisability of such a plan is still 
disputed by many, but according to Mr. Henry Foster, 
director of physical education, it is very successful and 
popular at this far western school. 


ANY institutions sponsor and conduct a period of 
“orientation” for new students coming into the 
school. At the University of Minnesota, one of the first 
pieces of literature mailed to prospective students is a 
four-page folder describing the intramural sports oppor- 
tunities and facilities offered. An interesting item is very 
noticeable on the first page which reads: “A tour of in- 
spection of the athletic facilities will be held at 2:30 P.m., 
Wednesday, September 21. The tour will start from the 
steps of the Union. All those attending will be admitted 
to varsity football practice.” Upon arriving at the insti- 
tution, the student is, of course, provided with the hand- 
book describing more in detail the year’s program. 

Last winter the writer attended an “Open House” pro- 
gram presented by the Intramural Sports Department at 
the University of Michigan. More than 5000 students 
and townspeople attended this evening of sports enter- 
tainment. Many special exhibitions and championship 
contests were carried on throughout the affair, giving 
intramural teams and participants a group of interested 
spectators so seldom present at regularly scheduled ac- 
tivities. Several of the larger universities and colleges — 
are adopting this practice as a means of creating greater 
interest on the part of non-interested students, faculty 
members, and townspeople. Participation percentages 
seem to be growing in these schools, whatever the cause 
may be. 

At Cornell University an unusually helpful procedure 
is followed which has served to interest many uninter- 
ested college men in the activities offered by the Intra- 
mural Sports Department. A well-worded questionnaire 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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GRADED LESSONS IN PHYSICAL EDUCAT Ig 


A PROGRAM FOR GRADES ONE TO SIX 


By GERTRUDE M. BAKER, Associate Professor of Physical Education 
FLORENCE M. WARNOCK, Formerly Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
GRACE D. CHRISTENSEN, Instructor of Physical Education 


ollege Text B ooks 


All of The University of Minnesota 


This book was written for the physical education teachers and the many classroom teachers who 
cause of inadequate background or pressure of other duties, need help in ways of proceeding 
physical education curriculum. 


The scheme of lesson planning used in this curriculum follows that which is generally accepted in oe 
tional circles. The authors admonish each teacher who uses the lesson plans to draw upo “s 
sense and teaching vision to adapt them to her particular group. 
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UCATION PLAY ACTIVITIR™ 


by 


> 
2 x i FOR GIRLS IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 7A 
By THERESE POWDERMAKER by 
Eastern High School, Baltimore, Mar TA 
fo Dad Girl: in Junior ond ,*, This book offers to the Junior and Senior High School teacher a complete program of activities, Here, 
- Senior High School Pr fore, many individual volumes had to be consulted not only for the organization of the program but als in 
oe the description of the activities themselves. This new contribution is virtuallya ONE VOLUME LIBRARY 
of source materials, methods of teaching, organization and administration, on play activities for girls Th 
descriptions of the activities are clear and are accompanied by accurate and attractive illustrations 
8vo. Cloth, Illustrated 
A HEALTH EDUCATION INTRODUCTION TO THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
WORKBOOK $1.50 PHYSICAL EDUCATION $2.00 PHYSICAL EDUCATION gf Fat 
by Kathleen W. Wootten by Jackson R. Sharman by Jay B. Nash dan 
3 A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE TEACHING OF EXE : 
ELEMENTARY HUMAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION $2.00 PHYSICAL EDUCATION $1.60 "PHYSIOLOGY? tion 
ANATOMY . $4.50 by Emmett A. Rice by Jackson R. Sharman by A. G. Gould and J. A. Dye TH 
by Katharine Sibley PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE MODERN PRINCIPLES OF LEISURE AND RECREATIO Rhy 
cum TRACING OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION $3.00 N 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION $2.00 by M. H. Neumeyer and Sep 
MECHANICS $2.00 y ge 2. Seayzor by Jackson R. Sharman E. S. Neumeyer 
THE CONDUCT OF PHYSICAL Les 
. EDUCATION A PHYSICAL EDUCATION THE ORGANIZA 
$3.00 TION & ADMINS. 
CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCA- WORKBOOK $1.00 TRATION OF PLAYGROUNDS 
TION FOR GROUPS es $3.60 PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR THE by Jackson R. Sharman AND RECREATION $3.0 
by C. re Clare € CLASSROOM TEACHER $2.00 PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR by Jay B. Nash b: 
and Hesel Cooper by Dorothy La Salle ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS $2.00 INDIVIDUAL EXERCISES oT) 
A eS ae aes . THE THEORY OF PLAY $2.80 by N. P. Neilson and by George T. Stafford. 
Oo E! AN: $1.50 by E. D. Mitchell and B. S. Mason Winifred Van Hage . 7 b 
by Kathleen W. Wootten THE 


Reference Kooks 


NEW DIRECTIONS PLAY AND MENTAL HEALT 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION Principles and Practice for Teachers 
For the Adolescent Giel in High School 


Veteran’s Administration Facility, Perry Point, Maryland, Author of 
“Principles and Practice of Recreational Therapy for The Mentally Ill” 
and College the the subject of play as usik 
r the organization of effective menta ieni i i , 4 
A GUIDE FOR TEACHERS IN CURRICULUM REVISION tnd 
By ROSALIND CASSIDY, Ed.D. 
Professor of Physical Education, Mills College 


psychology of play is developed in line with the spirit and recent advances 
psychiatric practices in child education. The growth and development of whe 
The author presents a careful study of the present day girl in relation to her 
environment. The first part of the book is devoted to exploring adolescent needs 


some mental expression is best attained through the integration of mental ai 
bodily processes and this book points the way towards that goal. 
Svo. Cloth 
and to formulating understandings. Then, a method is suggested by which 
teachers may think and study together in re-planning the curriculum in physical 
education. The Appendix containing case material and a Bibliography of 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
sources conclude this stimulating book. 8vo. Cloth $2.50 


TEACHABLE MOMENTS For A, Schou! 
New fpproach to Health By HERBERT BLAIR, Ph.D. 4 , 


Professor of School Administration, School of Educetion, Boston Univertily 
Professor of Education, Chairman of the Department of Physical The purpose of this book has been to determine to what extent the facilis 
Education and Health, School of Education, New York University i " 


that are provided for the physical education program in our junior and seaut 
Here is a book that is at once a challenge and an inspiration. The author high schools conform to the standards that are generally recognized by efit 
contends that much of our health teaching has not only been a waste of time 


tors as being necessary to carry out an adequate physical education program. 
but also that simple basic principles of health are being neglected. He fears Superintendents, principals, school board members, state departments of efite 
that we are making the children over health-conscious, getting them to see 


’ tion, physical education administrators, and architects will welcome such a 
health bogeymer hiding everywhere ready to pounce upon them, fostering fear to assist them in planning adequately for the physical education program inm§ SE 
and distrust resulting in most unwholesome health procedures. 


f new building venture. Architect’s Floor Plans illustrate the text in detail. 
12mo. Cloth $1.50 8vo. Cloth, Illustrated 299 | 


A. & BARNES 


67 West Mil! 


Be a guest of the West in 1939. See our ex- 
hibit at the San Francisco Convention of the 
American «Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, April 3 to 6. 
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W. GLENN KILLINGER, M.A. 


West Chester (Pa.) State 


Sports 
THE BookK oF MAJOR SPORTS 


WILLIAM L. HUGHES, Ph.D., Editor and Collaborator 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


FOOTBALL 
By 


Director of Athletics, 


Teachers College 


BASKET BALL 
By By 
DANIEL E. JESSEE, M.A. 


Baseball Coach, 
Trinity College, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


CHARLES “STRETCH” 
MURPHY, M.A. 
Basket Ball Coach, 
Bristol (Conn.) Boys Club 


drawings based on motion picture shots. 


TRACK ATHLETICS AND 


CROSS COUNTRY $2.00 
by Lloyd W. Olds 
TRACK AND FIELD $2.50 
by Charles W. Paddock 
ACK AND FIELD 
FOR WOMEN $2.00 


by Alice W. Frymir 


GrouP INSTR 


Famed for her teaching, the author has put into book form the underlying principles and forms of social 
dancing so that both teacher and student will have a complete understanding of the positions, steps, combina- 
tions and sequences which are presented. The text is graphically illustrated by use of clever fect diagrams. 
THE CONTENTS: Introduction, Abbreviations and Definitions of Terms, Key to Diagrams, Musical 
Rhythms, Presentation of Material, Social Dance Positions, Leading and Following, Foundation Steps, 
Separate Social Dance Combinations, Sequences, Etiquette of the Dance Floor, Social Dance Mixers, 


Lesson Plans, Index. 
THE RHYTHM OF THE 


REDMAN $2.50 
by Julia M. Buttree 
CHARACTER DANCES FOR 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS $2.00 
by Hilda C. Kozman 
THE FOLK COSTUME BOOK $5.00 


by Frances Haire 


COSTUMES FOR THE DANCE $2.75 
by Betty Joiner 


SPORTS FOR RECREATION $2.50 
Edited by E. D. Mitchell 

PRIMITIVE AND PIONEER 

SPORTS $2.50 

by Bernard S. Mason 

SWIMMING ANALYZED $2.00 
by Gertrude Goss 

SWIMMING SIMPLIFIED $2.00 


by Lyba and Nita Sheffield 


D. ance 


Illustrated by Peg Sidle 


THE RHYTHM BOOK $3.60 
by Elizabeth Waterman 
THE FOLK DANCE BOOK $2.40 


by C. Ward Crampton 


FOLK DANCES FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS $3.00 
by Mary E. Shambaugh 


FOLK FESTIVALS 
by Mary E. Shambaugh 


$3.00 


Recreation fand 
Drums. Tom-Toms RATTLES 


Primitive Percussion Instruments 


for Modern Use 


By BERNARD S. MASON 


: Editor of The Camping Magazine, 


TOMTOMS 
* RATTLES 


mason 


GAMES, CONTESTS AND 
RELAYS 
by S.C. Staley 
SELECTED RECREATIONAL 
SPORTS 


$2.00 


$2.00 
by Julia Post and Mabel Shirley 


New York 


Author of “Primitive and Pioneer Sports,” Etc. 


* DRUAS | Drums since time began have recorded the joy and sor- 
row of peoples. They have carried messages afar. They 
have expressed the music and rhythm of life, itself, and 
they have been universally used by all. In this new and 
appealing book, the talented author describes not only 
the history and use of drums, tom-toms and rattles, 
but more important he tells how to make them. The 
text is superbly illustrated with line drawings illustrat- 
ing the designs, the technique of making the drums, and 
the assembly of the completed drums. 
Largo 8vo. Cloth, Illustrated $2.50 


RECREATION FOR GIRLS 


AND WOMEN $3.00 
by Ethel Bowers 
SOCIAL GAMES FOR 
RECREATION $2.50 


by B. S. Mason and E., D. Mitchell 


COMPANY 


TEAM SPORTS FOR WOMEN 
by A. W. Frymir and M. Hillas 
TENNIS ORGANIZED $2 
by Dorothy Randle and M. Hillas 
THE SWIMMING WORKBOOK $1.00 
by Natalie Reichart 
and Jeanette Brauns 
TUMBLING ILLUSTRATED 
by L. L. McClow 


$3.00 


$3.00 


UCTION IN SOCIAL DANCING 


By EDITH BALLWEBBER 


BASEBALL 


TRACK AND FIELD 
By 
RAY M. CONGER, M.A. 


Director of Recreational 
Athletics, 
Penn State College 


Here, for the first time, in one volume are the basic fundamentals of the four major sports. Each sport has 
been written by an authority and has been edited by Dr. Hughes so that the material is in practical and 
usable form. The authors’ wide experience, both in coaching and playing, together with Dr. Hughes’ able 
collaboration and editorship brings to you a book that is virtually a one-volume library on America’s most 
popular sports. Katherine C. Tracy of the Art Staff of Scholastic Coach has made over 300 individual 


THE TEACHING OF STUNTS 


Quarto Cloth, Illustrated $2.50 


NOTES FOR MODERN 
DANCE Cloth $2.50 
Spiral $2.00 
by Mary P. O’ Donnell 
and Sally T. Dietrich 


THE ART OF SOCIAL 


DANCING $2.00 
by Lawrence Hostetler 
TAP DANCES $2.50 


by Anne Schley Duggan 


Gam 25 


AND TUMBLING $3.00 
by Bonnie and Donnie Cotteral 
VOLLEY BALL $2.00 
by Robert Laveaga 
BASKET BALL $3.00 
by George F. Veenker 
BASKET BALL FOR WOMEN $2.00 
by Alice W. Frymir 
TAP DANCES FOR SCHOOL 
AND RECREATION $2.50 
by Anne Schley Duggan 
TAP IT Spiral $2.00 
by Sheila O’Gara Cloth $2.50 
FUNDAMENTALS OF RHYTHMS 
AND DANCE $3.60 


by Betty Lynd Thompson 


Fist Purpretry 


By 


DAVID FREDRICK 


MILLIGAN 


Fist Puppetry is entertaining 
and easy to learn. This com- 
plete handbook tells how to 
make fist puppets, costumes, 
scenery and the puppet theatre. 
It explains how to adapt plays 
includes the action for 
ten representative productions. 
With this book you can organ- 
ize your own theatre group 
and produce puppetry plays to 


and 


the delight and enjoyment of 


all concerned. 


THE GAME WAY TO SPORTS’ $2.00 
by H. Atwood Reynolds 

PLAYGROUNDS $3.00 
by George D. Butler 

PLAY STREETS $1.00 


by Edward V. Norton 


12mo. Cloth $1.50 


ACTIVE GAMES AND 
CONTESTS $3.00 
by B. S. Mason and E. D. Mitchell 
PARTNERS IN PLAY $1.00 
by Mary J. Breen 


Are you on our mailing list to receive 
announcements of new publications? We 
have some exciting new books for the Spring 
and you will want to know about them. 
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LENORE WOOD 
Herzl Junior College, Chicago 


high schools is an organization for the development 

and promotion of the health, activity, leadership, 
service, and recreation of the girls of the city. It is ap- 
proved by the Board of Education and fostered by the 
150 women teachers of physical education in every high 
school which enrolls girls. The activities are both cur- 
ricular and extracurricular. The G.A.A. is the inspiration 
and driving force of much of the work of the department, 
both from the point of view of the girls and of the teach- 
ers. The former find in its program a means of influenc- 
ing the character of friendships and leisure-time activities 
during school days and after graduation. The latter 
utilize the possibilities as a major source of joy and sat- 
isfaction in a complicated and strenuous position, and as 
a frame upon which to hang all of the moral, cultural, 
tool, informational, habit, and character precepts and 
practices which are their job as a monitor and guide of 
rising youth. 


T= Girls’ Athletic Association of the Chicago public 


HE G.A.A. is administered by a board of control com- 

posed of a sponsor from each school with one of its 
own number as president and Miss Vera Gardiner, super- 
visor, whose brain child it is, as permanent secretary. 
Problems of the conduct of activities, health rules, phys- 
ical examinations, competition, points, and awards are 
discussed and decided at a bi-monthly meeting in the 
rooms of the Board of Education. 

Rules for the conduct of activities, explanations of 
awards and points, with sheets for recording points, 
sample health charts, and space for memorandum of ac- 
tivities are compiled in a handbook and sold to each 
member for five cents. * 

While certain basic requirements are maintained 
throughout all schools, the method of conduct is flexible 
enough to meet various situations and to comply with 
best educational practice. The principals support and 
take pride in the accomplishments of the G.A.A. because 
they feel that through the play life, a girl’s reactions are 
most natural and most easily directed. 

The work in the organization and administration of 
the program is tremendous because of the numbers to be 
handled. Many schools maintain 100 per cent member- 
ship. Dues average ten cents per semester, although 
some schools forego them. There are about thirty thou- 
sand G.A.A. members in the Chicago high schools. The 
local G.A.A. is directed by an executive council or a 


* The handbook of the Chicago Girl’s Athletic Association may 
be secured from Miss Vera Gardiner, Board of Education, 228 North 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois. 


The G.A.A.in Chicago 


By 


board, elected for one semester in a school-wide cam. 
paign with electioneering and publicity equal to that of 
the senior class elections. The presidency is a major 
office and is one of the honors most coveted by the girls 
of the school. The council meets regularly with the spon- 
sor. The size of the council varies according to need, 
Some consist of only the major officers, while some in- 
clude the representatives of the many activities, thus 
giving many girls a voice in the formulation of policies 
and experience in the conduct of the affairs of the organi- 
zation. 

The semester membership campaign is promoted ac- 
cording to local organization. Some schools prefer to do 
it through the physical education classes, thus relating it 
directly to the work of the department and so maintain- 
ing supervision of dues and members. Others prefer to 
direct it through the division rooms, in this way relating 
the activities of the organization to the life of the school, 
Keen competition arises between the rooms and the se- 
mester classes of the school for a high membership per- 
centage. 

Delegate meetings composed of class or room repre- 
sentatives provide a clearing house for the problems and 
wishes of small groups. Thus the girls feel that even 
small problems will receive consideration. 

The method of sponsorship varies among schools. Some 
find a single individual preferable; some prefer the mem- 
bers of the department to share the experience and so 
divide the organization along semester and year lines. 
Still others consider the activity paramount, and organ- 
ize according to activity clubs which thus become an as- 
pect of a greater G.A.A. 


= amplitude of the G.A.A. program depends upon 
the size of the staff and facilities. It may be a most va- 
ried afterschool program or a limited one, functioning 
through the physical education classes. 

A yearly physical examination for every girl is the aim 
of the department. Many schools engage a woman phy- 
sician to give a brief heart test at nominal cost to the 
student. A dental statement of a good mouth condition 
carries G.A.A. points. Credit is given for the correction 
of physical defects. The G.A.A. health chart embodies 
the training rules which form the basis of much of the 
health instruction and are a guide to good health habits. 
Desirable posture is the fourth element in the health re- 
quirement. 

Probably the game program is of major importance. 
It is seasonal, organized according to interest, physical 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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A High School Aquatic Program 


L. JOSEPH CAHN 


Health Education Department 
Townsend Harris Preparatory School 
The College of the City of New Yerk 


been evolved after eight years of experimentation 
that is still being continued by members of the staff 
of the Townsend Harris Preparatory School of City Col- 
lege, New York City. The purpose of the program is to 
give the students planned courses of aquatics for their 
six terms in school, rather than follow a laissez faire 
policy of being told to “go to the pool for a swim.” 
Four consecutive weeks in each term the students re- 
port for two 53-minute periods each week with their re- 
spective class division. Approximately 94 per cent of the 
students can swim at least 60 feet, and 75 per cent can 
swim the required distances for each class test. The non- 
swimmers are*placed in special sections, where, with 
additional instruction, they soon become swimmers and 
may rejoin their own class. 
A copy of the program is placed on the bulletin boards 
in the locker rooms of the gymnasium and swimming 
pool. The following is a general outline. 


Te aquatic program presented in this article has 


Physical Inspection 


Ninety-four per cent of the students in the school pass 
the classroom hygiene courses. Yet, prior to the inaugu- 
ration of a physical inspection before entering the pool, 
95 to 100 per cent of the students failed a first physical 
inspection for a clean body from head to foot. The 
Health Ordinances of New York City require the follow- 
ing of a swimmer: Take a hot soap shower. Wet your 
body thoroughly—head, under the arms, and in the 
crotch. Then step out from the shower, apply soap, re- 
turn to the shower, rinse off, place soap in your locker, 
tinse soap off your hands, and report for a physical in- 
spection. During this inspection you are to raise your 
arms, extend your hands, and turn slowly around. 


_ Safety 


To avoid any dangers of falling, rubber mats have been 
placed in the shower and locker rooms, and steel plates 
on the stairs. To insure further safety, running or push- 
ing in the locker room, shower room, on the stairs, or on 
the pool deck will mean immediate expulsion from the 
pool. 

Sanitation 

The pool is vacuum cleaned, and the sides around the 
top and scum gutters are thoroughly scrubbed every 
night. Chlorine, alum, and soda, are constantly added to 
the water that is being run through sand filters. The 
floors of the pool deck, locker room, stairs, and showers 
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are scrubbed each night with an antiseptic solution. 
Footbaths containing an antiseptic solution are placed at 
the foot of the stairs to the pool to help prevent athlete’s 
foot (ringworm). Swimmers should help keep the pool 
clean by being clean themselves and by spitting in the 
gutters, not in the pool. 


Object of Swimming Program 


The swimming courses for Townsend Harris are 
planned to develop all the students into good swimmers 
able to enjoy swimming, to protect themselves, and, if 
necessary, to help others. Each course is so planned that 
the student will study and practice one of the standard 
swimming strokes, elements of water safety, stunts, and 
games. A student concluding the first six courses will 
have had instruction in all the standard strokes, diving, 
various stunts, and games. He will also have competed 
in six class swimming meets. 

Students desiring, and possessing the ability, to engage 
in advanced aquatic activities may enroll in the life- 
saving class held each spring, the student leaders’ swim- 
ming classes, or the swimming team, upon application to 
the instructor. The head of the department, parents, 
chairman of the school eligibility committee, and the 
school medical examiner, must also approve the applica- 
tion. 


Regular Scheduled Classes 


These are attended by all students, except those ex- 
cused for athletic substitutions in other sports. 


First Term. Object—To acquaint the student with the 
elements of water safety, the American crawl, backstroke, 
breaststroke, simple diving, and a swimming meet. The course 
in this term is an introductory one for the activities that 
shall be practiced in later terms. 

Test.—-60-foot swim for time, starting with dive from side 
of pool. 

Second Term. Object.—To instruct the student in the 
American crawl stroke; to teach chain diving, water baseball, 
and various stunts; swimming meet. 

Test—120 feet for time, starting with a dive; 60-foot 
demonstration swim of the American crawl for form. 

Third Term. Object.—To instruct the student in back- 
stroke swimming (racing and orthodox) stunts performed on 
the back, soccer, water polo; swimming meet. 

Test.—-180 feet for time, starting with a dive; 60-foot dem- 
onstration swim of the backstroke for form. 

Fourth Term. Object.——To instruct the student in the 
breaststroke, underwater swimming, stunts, underwater foot- 
ball; swimming meet. 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Elizabeth. Noyes, Editor 


The purpose of this column is to keep the members of our 
Association informed as to the activities of our officers and com- 
mittees, and about the efforts which the national organization is 
making for the betterment of our whole profession. Officers, coun- 
cil members, committees, chairmen, and section chairmen having 
notices for this column are requested to forward them to the 
column Editor at the Association office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C: Such notices should reach the office not 
later than the tenth ofeach month, for inclusion in the following 
month’s issue. 

President Cozens reports that all local chairmen for the San 
Francisco convention have been appointed, and are hard at work. 
John C. McGlade, Assistant Superintendent of! Schools, has been 
named as Convention Manager. Catherine Worthingham, Stan- 
ford University, is serving as Convention Manager for the South- 
west District, as Chairman of Commercial Exhibits, and as 
Local Chairman of Educational Exhibits. Alden W. Thompson of 
West Virginia University is Chairman of the National Committee 
on Educational Exhibits. Miss Worthingham will welcome early 
requests for space allotments in the Educational Exhibits from 
sections, committees, and organizations in related fields. 

Dr. Neilson, Executive Secretary, is learning about the prob- 
lems in the field at first hand. Since taking office September 1, 
he has visited and addressed groups in New York, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Iowa, North Carolina, Louisiana, Alabama, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. He has also 
attended the National Recreation Congress in Pittsburgh, the 
meetings of the American Public Health Association in Kansas 
City, and several meetings held in the District of Columbia. 

The National Education Association recently cooperated with 
the United States Office of Education, the United States Public 
Health Service, and the National Council in calling a conference 
of representatives of many national health and educational agen- 
cies interested in the school health education program. Dr. Neilson 
acted as a representative of the N.E.A. and of our organization, 
and served as chairman of the committee which called the con- 
ference. During the conference, which was held in New York City 
November 8 and 9, many interesting problems were brought to 
light. The decision was made to organize a large committee for 
cooperation in health education, and a smaller executive commit- 
tee which will plan and recommend appropriate action. Dr. Mar- 
garet Bell, Dr., Dorothy Nyswander, Dr. F. S. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Grover W. Mueller were present at the conference to represent our 
Association. 

Your Association office in Washington is attempting to build 
up a useful reference library on all phases of health, physical 


* education, and recreation. We shall be very grateful for copies 


of courses of study, program outlines, bulletins, publicity releases, 
and all other useful material developed by any of our members. 

Many requests for information and materials are received at 
the national office each month, and a number are referred to us 
for reply by the National Education Association. The prize re- 
quest so far received was: “Please tell me all you know about 
twins.” 

Dr. Neilson has accepted invitations to serve our profession 
as a member of a number of national committees, including the 
National Council on Education, the Summer Round-Up Advisory 
Committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the Advisory Educational Group of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s School Health Bureau. 

Dr. C. L. Brownell, Chairman of the Constitution Committee, 
has sent in the following notice: “The Constitution Committee 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation solicits from membership in the Association constity. 
tional changes which should be made this year. Your Constitution 
Committee is at work preparing its report for the convention ty 
be held in San Francisco and requests that proposed changes jp 
the present constitution, which appeared in the June issue of the 
JOURNAL, be made as early as possible.” 

It may be of interest to our members to know that President 
Cozens has appointed the committee chairmen listed below for 
the current year. Members interested in the work of any of thes 
committees are cordially invited to correspond with the chairmen, 


Standing Committees — 


1. Constitution: Dr. C. L. Brownell, Teachers College. 

2. Precedents for Guidance: Grover Mueller, Public Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

3. Honor Awards: Dr. John Brown, Jr., International Council 
Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

4. General Policies: Agnes Wayman, Barnard College. 

5. Finance: C. W. Davis, 660 Market Street, San Francisco, 

6. Necrology: Randall D. Warden, Public Schools, Newark. 

7. Resolutions: Dr. H. F. Kilander, Panzer College. 


Continuing Committees. — 


1. Convention Setup: W. K. Streit, Public Schools, Cincinnati, 

2. Historical Exhibits: Agnes Wayman, Barnard College. 

3. Promotion: Dr. Mabel Rugen, University of Michigan. 

4. Research: Dr. F. S. Lloyd, New York University. 

5. Educational Exhibits: A. W. Thompson, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown. 

6. Plans for Small Gymnasia: Lucille Hatlestad, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City. 

7. Editorial Policy: Dr. W. W. Patty, Indiana University. 

8. Olympic Travel Arrangements: Dr. J. B. Nash, New York 
University. 

9. Cooperation with Health Education Groups: 
Bailey, University of California, Berkeley. 

10. Health Education Yearbook: Dr. C. E. Turner, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 


Dr. Edna 


One-Year Committees — 

1. Nominating: Strong Hinman, Kansas City, Missouri. 

2. Sections and Affiliated Organizations: Julia Post, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

3. Reading Circle Plan: Edith Gates, National Board Y.W.C.A, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

4. Affiliations with Related Organizations: Dr. W. L. Hughes 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

5. Change in Name of Journat: Elizabeth Halsey, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. 

6. Change in Membership Fees: Dr. Hiram Jones, State Edu- 
cation ‘Department, Albany, New York. 

__4., Joint Committee with American School Health Association: 

Dr. C. E. Turner, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

8. Program for July N.E.A. Meeting: Dr. Margaret Bell, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

9. Cooperation with International Open Air Education Com- 
mittee: Dr. Dorothy Nyswander, 1226 31st Avenue, Astoria, N.Y. 


The Assistant Secretary, Elizabeth Noyes, represented the 
national office at the Christmas meetings of the Women’s Athletic 
Section Legislative Board in New York City. 

Several national committee reports, which because of lack of 
time were not presented at the April Council meetings, have been 
sent out to all Council members for a mail vote of approval. 
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Past-President C. W. Savage sepresenced the Association among 
the delegates of learned societies at the inauguration of President 
Ketchum of Mount Union College. 

Our national Association is represented on the National Soft- 
ball Rules Committee by A. O. Anderson of St. Louis, and on the 
National Volleyball Rules Committee by R. E. Laveaga of Bos- 
ton, A. S. Hotchkiss of Birmingham, and Hubert E. Brown of 
New York University. 

Willard Greim of Colorado and J. E. Rogers of the National 
Recreation Association were among the recent visitors to the 
national office, and were properly impressed by our attractive 
new quarters. The Association staff hopes that every one of our 
members who comes to Washington will make it a point to come 
in and get acquainted. 


“The West has always been spectacular.” So 
On to starts a circular on the Golden Gate International 
San Exposition. In keeping with this keynote, a spec- 
Francisco tacularly successful program is being arranged 

for the Forty-fourth Annual Convention of our 
Association, to be held in joint meeting with the Southwest Dis- 
trict Association and the California State Association in San Fran- 
cisco, April 3-6, 1939. With the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position as an added attraction, and with the opportunity for 
numerous sightseeing trips in and around San Francisco and at 
various points on the way, every member of our Association will 
feel the temptation to combine education with pleasure in going 
to San Francisco for the Convention. 

Representatives of railways and airlines have expressed an 
interest in making special reservations for members of the Associa- 
tion who plan to attend the San Francisco meetings. It can be 
arranged to have special trains, cars, or airplanes leave conven- 
ient points in time to reach San Francisco on the morning of 
April 3. In this way, the social pleasures of the convention can 
be prolonged by traveling West in the congenial company of fel- 
low-members, and at the same time busy administrators will find 
time for some extra committee meetings and conferences en route. 
New and valuable professional contacts will be made and old 
friendships renewed, so the time en route will not seem dull, but 
will be remembered as a valuable extension of the Convention— 
an educational and enjoyable experience. It is hoped that groups 
wishing to travel together, and individuals wishing to join groups, 
will notify the Association office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.. 
Washington, D.C., so that meeting places may be arranged and 
parties made up from convenient points. It seems possible that 
there might be carload groups from Boston, New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Denver, Minneapolis, and other centers. 
State and local physical education groups are urged to appoint 
local transportation chairmen who will communicate with the 
Association office about the plans for their group. Varying routes 
east and west may be arranged at little or no extra cost, for those 
who wish to see some of the beauties of the West, such as the 
Grand Canyon, Royal Gorge, Glacier National Park, Yosemite 
National Park, and Feather River Canyon. 

Many will want to know “How long does it take and how much 
will it cost?” From Chicago, as one example, it is possible to go 
by train in fifty-eight hours, at a minimum round-trip coach fare 
of under $70.00. Tourist pullman rates and first class pullman 
rates are proportionately higher. Airplane travel from Chicago to 
San Francisco takes about fifteen hours, and the round trip fare 
is $189.00. Prices from points east and west of Chicago will be 
proportionately higher or lower than those quoted. 

When you get there, you can stay at any one of a number of 
San Francisco’s finest hotels at very reasonable rates. The Whit- 
comb will be convention headquarters, and most of the meetings 
will be held at the nearby Civic Auditorium. Minimum rates at a 
number of hotels are listed on page 39. Plan to make early 
reservations, as the opening of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition will bring many tourists to San Francisco during the 
spring and summer months. Send your room reservations as soon 
as possible to the Housing Chairman, Miss Luell Weed, Women’s 
Gymnasium, Stanford University, California. 


Be a Guest of the West in 1939 
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Coach at Pitt, he has turned out winning teams by 


a clear and complete explanation of his “reverse offense” 


pictures and diagrams help you put his knowledge to 


BASKETBALL 


A practical guide for every coach, player, 
spectator. These typical chapters show 
what this great book will do for you: 


CHAPTER 4—The technique of footwork 
and the pivot ... How to develop equilibrium. 


team work-outs that are fum and that teach 
team play, shooting, ball handling, blocking, 
scoring. CHAPTER 8—A New Theory of 
Offense; all about the revolutionary Reverse 
Offense, what it will and will not do for a 
team ...Should a player develop one shot or 


and zone defenses... What to do when your 
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ou’D KNow at a glance whether these players are in 
pesition for a scoring play, after reading Dr. H. Cliflord 
Carlson’s new book about basketball. As Head Basketball 


methods others copy. Now he tells the secret of how he does 
it. Dr. Carlson's BASKETBALL tells the inside story of 
the attack which started the “systems” in basketball, with 


which startled the court world last year. Many action 


work for you. 


The American Game 
By H. Clifford Carlson, M.D. 


Head Baskethall Coach 
University of Pittsburgh 


CHAPTER 2—How a coach picks his men. 


CHAPTER 6—An Easy Way to Skill; several 


a repertoire? CHAPTER 9—The Defense; 
Advantages and disadvantages of man-to-man 


TIVELINSVE 


opponents ‘‘freeze’’ a defense man to your star 
player. CHAPTER 10—Training, Diet and . ; 
Health; Care of the feet...A tested program : goo 
for the first two weeks of practice. 


‘i If no bookstore is in your neighbor- With 36 action photographs 
hood use this coupon for conven- 4nd many diagrams. Price 
ience in ordering. only $2.00. * 
DETACH, SIGN AND MAIL 

To: FUNK AND WAGNALLS COMPANY 

Dept. 1918, 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Send me.....copies of BASKETBALL, by H. Clifford Carlson, M.D., 

at $2.00 each. Please check method of payment preferred. 


( Remittance enclosed. © Send C.O.D. (Postage extra) 
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Heading West in April 


By BERTHA M. KELLER 


San Francisco Junior College 
National Publicity Chairman 


Since many members of our Association have never been west. 
and because Californians, native or adopted, are looked upon as 
having a climate or publicity phobia, it seems expedient to let 
others introduce you to our “Come On” campaign. With expres- 
sive pens the following members, who have visited San Francisco 
recently, give you in an understanding. appreciative way a picture 
of the west that would make even Californians blush from more 
than sunshine. We are saved any embarrassment, however, be- 
cause the quotation marks have all been reserved. 

Before Mary Jo Shelly, Administrative Director for The Ben- 
nington School of the Dance, left the Bay region the middle of 
November to return to Vermont, the following comment was 
made: 

“The opportunity to hold a national meeting this coming 
spring in California should be a matter of congratulation to all 
members of the Association. The West continues to be the frontier 
in energetic experimentation in the field of education. The stimu- 
lus of a period of meetings and discussions in this vital area of 
America should be felt in every aspect of the profession. Distance 
should be no obstacle to those who wish to secure fresh inspira- 
tion and a new point of view.” 

Miss Shelly has already been named a speaker for a general 
session and for one of the most progressive section meetings. Con- 
gratulations, Mary Jo, and remember the Golden Gate is open 
to you! 

Then from Old New York and from one of our famous leaders 
comes this cooperative reaction: 

“Ves, I’m coming to California in Apr'l. Heigh, ho, Silver! 
There’s trouble in the Bay region. The wild and wooly West needs 
some of the staunch conservatism of the East-—so I’m coming as 
a conservative. 

“Silver will be the auto that I’m driving. but I fully expect to 
be held up at the border and inspected for Florida oranges that 
I’d be bringing into California. I’ll rebel as any self-respecting 
conservative would and stand on my rights as any native Cali- 
fornian does. 

“T expect to arrive on Thursday in time to get my 30 dollars, 
but, if things financial bog down as ‘Wall Street interests’ pro- 
phesy concerning this modern bonanza, I’ll be happy to arrive 
just the same, for vellow poppies will be blooming, and from Tia 
Juana to the northern border those friendly people we all love 
will be saying, ‘Howdy, Pal—glad to see you.’” 

Se writes Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who is listed as a general speaker and for 
much activity of a professional nature at the April Convention. 

Best of luck on that “wagon-trail” west, Dr. Williams. It does 
not sound conservative to us, and so we welcome you, p‘oneer of 
many fields. to San Francisco. Just because Iowans like Los 
Angeles we suggest the northern trail via the Northwest District 
Meeting as your route. But who would tarry when there is a 
“Treasure Island” in San Francisco Bay for you? Of course you 
know from February 18 to December 2, 1939, the Golden Gate 
International Exposition promises to become the sports capital of 
America. Practically every sport from archery to yachting will be 
seen on Treasure Island—a different major event each day during 
the Fair—April 6 is Physical Education Day and a demonstration 
typical of California is promised for our membershiv by the junior 
and senior high schools of the Bay Cities—more about that later 
—again we are glad you are coming West. 

Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer of The Ohio State University writes 
enthusiastically, “It is earnestly hoped that many midwest and 
eastern physical education teachers and recreation workers will 
visit San Francisco in April of 1939. For those who have never 


seen the schools of California, their wide and numerous play 
spaces, their community recreation facilities, and their many fine 
well-equipped colleges and universities, the trip will serve sa 
great stimulant. In addition to the professional opportunities at. 
tendant upon the convention, there will be the rare pleasure of 
spending time in the beautiful city of San Francisco, and if One 
has not seen San Francisco one has missed a great and important 
part of America.” 

That was very nice, Dr. Oberteuffer! I hope San Francisco's 
three new junior college buildings will be completed. The women’s 
and men’s gymnasiums and fields may be finished slightly befor 
the main classroom building is. This shows how California ap. 
proves the physical education of youth. The campus of the Junior 
College overlooks the sea and bay from a hilly terrain of many 
acres. You will hear more about this three-year old infant of 
California’s higher education and its two thousand students if you 
travel the eighteen temporary campuses in April. California jg 
offering junior college education to 50,000, and promises to cop. 
tribute to the curriculum in a progressive way in the near future. 

Dr. Jay B. Nash, Professor of Education at New York Uni- 
versity, and formerly of Oakland, writes: “ ‘I would like to liye 
in San Francisco and commute to New Orleans for my meals,’ said 
Priestly in a recent story on the United States. I would modify 
that by saying that I would like to live in San Francisco and eat 
there also. 


Be a Guest of the West 


San Francisco’s beautiful Civic Center will be 
the location for the national convention. General 
sessions, divisional and sectional meetings, exhibits 
and demonstrations will be held in the Civic Audi- 
torium. Headquarters for the membership will be 
the Civic Auditorium and the Hotel Whitcomb. 

Enjoy romantic and fascinating California in 
April. San Francisco promises to show you not only 
true western hospitality but a “Treasure Island” 
undreamed of when you attend the Golden Gate 
International Exposition on Physical Education 
Day and see typical California activities demon- 
strated. Plan to recreate in California’s wonderland 
when convention-bound this spring vacation. 

Reference to the street plan shows the conven- 
ience of hotels to the Civic Center. The reasonable 
hotel rates listed elsewhere have been furnished to 
the Convention Housing Committee. Make hotel 
reservations early. Special transportation rates dis- 
cussed in the accompanying article will assure you 
that a trip west will meet your budget plans. 

For further information write to the National 
Publicity Chairman, Bertha M. Keller, San Fran- 
cisco Junior College, or Convention Manager, J. C. 
McGlade, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


“The hospitality of the Old West lives in San Francisco. The 
colorful sights in Chinatown, the heights where you see the blink- 
ing lights of Alcatraz, the Golden Gate which fades out into the 
mystic haze of the West, the beautiful hills across the Bay into 
which snuggle Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, and Richmond— 
these all are lures that will never be forgotten; and incidentally 
some of the most progressive work in physical education and 
recreation is being carried on by these cities on the Bay.” 


San Francisco invites you to the National Convention, April 3-6 
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Finally, from Laurentine B. Collins, Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education in Detroit and prominent progressive leader 
in education, comes an informal note that rings true: “I find words 
very inadequate to express my warmth, first, for the people in 
California who were so gracious to me last summer, for their en- 
thusiasm and interest in physical education, and for their gener- 
osity to an outsider ; secondly, for the beautiful country in which 
it is such a pleasure to work and to play. Even at this long dis- 
tance and after these months, I feel a real nostalgia for your beau- 
tiful San Francisco and when you throw in Carmel and Tahoe, 
there just aren’t any words. Yes, I am planning to attend the 
Convention in April.” 

It has been a pleasure to quote these leaders who are scheduled 
speakers for general and sectional meetings. 

There are many more who are planning to attend and who 
have written enthusiastically about the west and the Forty-fourth 
Annual Convention. An interesting program is being planned of 
which you shall hear. Promises of the most “unusual”, weather 
that fascinating, romantic California has are offered. Many of us 
have traveled east for some forty conventions, and can boast only 
four in this state. It is the same distance from east to west as 
west to east, and transportation is fast, convenient, and inexpen- 
sive when one considers all one will see. Come on—“Be a Guest 
of the West in 1939” and join your friends who will be conven- 


tion-bound in April! 


Prominent Recreation Leaders Assist 
in Dedication Ceremony 


On November 20 Governor Frank P. Merriam officially broke 
ground for the Recreation Building and Field being constructed 
on Treasure Island by the California State Commission. Many 
celebrities of the world of sport, participating in this unique func- 
tion, had gained their early proficiency in public playground ac- 
tivities. The new building and athletic field (described in the 
November JourNAL) will demonstrate ideal playground planning 
and recreational facilities available for schools, municipalities, and 
home owners. 

In connection with this ceremony, a number of prominent 
California’s recreation leaders added their bit by turning a shovel 
in the ground breaking. 

Included in the picture from left to right are: George Braden, 
Western Representative of the National Recreation Association; 
Josephine D. Randall, San Francisco Superintendent of Recre- 
ation; J. B. “Bing” Maloney, Sacramento Superintendent of Rec- 
reation; Charles W. Davis, Administrator of Recreation for the 
California Commission; W. H. “Hal” Orion, Chief, Division of 
Physical and Health Education, California. 

All of the above will be on hand to greet visitors to the Na- 
tional Convention in San Francisco, April 3 through 6. 
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A special program is being planned for convention delegates on 
Treasure Island April 6, which is to be known as Physical Edu- 
cation Day. 

Planned recreation today is decidedly a reality of major pro- 
portions with all progressive municipal governments. The Cali- 
fornia State Commission is preparing an exhibition which will 
bring the advantages of healthful recreation—more leisure time— 
directly to the estimated 20 millions of visitors to the Golden Gate 
International Exposition. 
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A—Civic Auditorium 
B—Health Building 
as C—High School of 
Commerce 
Zor D—Museum of Art 
Hotel Address One Two persons Suites 


person Double Twin 
1. Whitcomb, 1231 Market $3.50 $4.50 $5.00 $ 9.00 
2. Alexander Hamilton 


631 O'Farrell 3.00 5.00 6.00 
3. Californian, Taylor and 
O'Farrell 3.00 4.00 4.50 
4. Carlton, 1075 Sutter 3.00 4.50 6.50 
5. El Cortez, 550 Geary 3.50 4.00 5.00 10.00 
6. Embassy, 660 Polk 2.50 3.50 4.00 
7. Empire, Leavenworth and 
McAllister 3.50 5.00 6.00 15.00 
8. Federal, 1087 Market 1.50 3.00 3.50 
9. Harvard, 685 Ellis 2.50 3.50 
10. LaFayette, 240 Hyde 2.00 2.50 4.00 6.00 
11. LaSalle, 225 Hyde 2.50 3.50 
12. Louard Apts., 1015 Geary 3.00 4.00 Apts. 
13. Mark Twain, 345 Taylor 2.50 3.00 Apts. 


14. New Olympic, 230 Eddy 3.00 4.50 5.00 
15. Oxford, Market and Mason 3.00 4.00 5.00 


16. Senate, 467 Turk 4.00 

17. Senator, 519 Ellis 2.50 4.00 4.50 

18. Shaw, McAllister and ane 
Market 3.00 4.00 4.50 7.00 
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A professional course in Recreation Leadership at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota was inaugurated this fall. Eighteen students 
have signified their intentions of completing the major require- 
ments and ten are interested in a recreation minor. Some students 
were advised not to enter the course. We are interested in 
excellent products rather than large numbers of entertaining 
students. As you know, such has not always been the case in 
training physical education teachers. 


* * * 


Preliminary announcement has been made by the Utah 
State Agricultural College that Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive 
Secretary of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, will conduct professional courses 
in physical education at that institution during the summer 
session of 1939. si 


I have just received this vital and interesting statement from 
T. K. Cureton, Springfield College: “After nearly two years of 
study and deliberation, the National Physical Education Com- 
mittee of the Y.M.C.A., through its subcommittee, the National 
Aquatic Committee, has decided to establish standards for leader- 
ship training in the field of aquatics. The Y.M.C.A. operates 
684 swimming pools in the United States. The usual rule is for 
these swimming pools to be under the direction of the Director 
of Physical Education, who sometimes has taken personal charge 
of the work during one or more hours during the day but on 
other occasions has run the pool by remote control. The national 
survey made year before last and reported at the first national 
Y.M.C.A. aquatic conference, May 1937, at Chicago summarized 
the need for improved leadership in these pools. 

“We wish to accredit and recognize the aquatic leaders on a 
basis which is comparable to the leadership in all of the regular 
channels of health and physical education. These standards have 
been studied from the point of view of making them acceptable 
to those national agencies interested in standards, such as the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, the National Recreation Association, the American Camp- 
ing Association, and the National Council of the Y.M.C.A., as 
well as other agencies who have accrediting standards.” 


A number of committees in Newark, N. J., have been 
working on curricula. I have received from J. N. Richards, 
Administrator Advisor, a number of reports of these splendid 
subcommittees working on achievement standards, covering 
sport and integrated mass game programs. 

Marshall Ryman, Director of Physical Education at the School 
of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota, is doing excellent 
work. Recently he promoted a Sports Appreciation and Pro- 
gressive Game Party evening program which was well attended 
and received. 

A recent newspaper clipping showed that bicycle deaths 
have doubled on the motor highways. The boy and his 
bicycle are becoming an increasingly serious traffic hazard, 
reported the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Deaths 
caused by collisions between automobiles and bicycles were 
twice as numerous in both 1936 and 1937 as in 1935. 

= 

I have just received from Hartley D. Price, Director of Intra- 
mural Sports at the University of Illinois, a handbook of intra- 
mural sports and in addition, faculty recreation. Price taught at 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY @ 


= wtH J. E. ROGERS 


Washington State College this summer. In the intramural pro- 
gram here they are requiring medical examination for all partic. 
pants. This will mean additional examinations for six to seven 
thousand persons. 

Three cities where the classroom teachers have charge 
of health and physical education and do a very fine job, 
under splendid leadership, are Wichita, Kansas, with Strong 
Hinman, director; Lincoln, Nebraska, with Earl Johnson, 
supervisor; and Oklahoma City with Hershell Emery, super. 
visor. These three cities have an excellent elementary schoo] 
program with the classroom teachers doing a splendid job, 
with much interest and enthusiasm. It has meant a great 
deal of “in-service” training. 

The Detroit Health Education Club was organized in January 
1930. The purpose of the Club was to foster and perpetuate pro- 
fessional growth among the health education teachers of Detroit. 
The Board of Directors is comprised of fifteen representatives 
elected from the supervisory staff, the health education depart- 
ment of Wayne University, and the high school, intermediate 
school, and elementary school teachers. Members of. the Board 
of Directors hold office for three years. There are at present 
some six hundred members from the health education department. 
Any other person who is interested may become an associate 
member without the privilege of voting. 


Dr. E. L. Haislet, who received his Doctor of Education 
degree at New York University, has joined the University 
of Minnesota teacher-training staff. He completed the Na- 
tional Recreation Association one-year recreation leadership 
course several years ago. 

* 

A very thorough survey of health and physical education prac- 
tices in California high schools shows that the school hygiene 
program is the responsibility of the physical education” teacher. 

Our program of health and/or hygiene education is: 

Not 
Yes No Answered 
1. Directed by one person (such as a 


2. A planned responsibility involving all 

3. The responsibility of the physical educa- 


4. The responsibility of the school physician 53 130 187 
5. The responsibility of the school nurse.. 98 105 167 
6. The responsibility of the county or city 


It is a pleasure to see the faculty members of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois taking graduate work. A. S. Daniels, recrea- 
tion expert, and H. E. Kenney, Wrestling Coach, were at 
Columbia this summer, and W. W. Brown, Assistant to 
Director Staley, was at New York University. 

The national survey of physical education in institutions of 
higher learning, Pamphlet No. 82, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, shows that in coeducational colleges and universities, par- 
ticipation in physical activities is required of men in 241 (90 per 
cent) of these institutions and of women in 245 (about 91 per 
cent). In 4 other universities it is required of men exempt from 
military training. 


San Francisco invites you to the National Convention, April 3-6 
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How to Get a State Director—James E. Rogers 


Committee Reports—A Symposium of Preventive and 
— Physical Education—G. E. Stafford, Chair- 


eines of Terms in Health Education—Committee 
Report—J. F. Williams, Chairman............... 


Pioneers in Physical Education—R. Tait McKenzie. 


Physiology: Heart Size, Effect of Training—Arthur i 


Exercise AlbuminuriamArthur .. 
Pain in the Side or Stitch—Arthur H Steinhaus.... 


Physiology: The Physiology of Track Records—Arthur 


The Lateral Pass—Arthur J. Bergman ............ 


The Extent of Graduate Study in Physical Education 


Night Football in High Schools? No!=—Paul F. Hagen 
Aquatic Conference of the South—Frances A. Green- 


The Science of Educating the Body—Arthur H Stein- 


A Plan for Stimulating Interest in ‘Sie Body 
Mechanics—Frank H. Krusen, M.D., and Frank J. 
Motion Pictures in Sports for Women—Louise Schutz 
Promoting a Rural School Program—Vivian Drenck- 
Some Physiological Effects of Sielienhiaee: Gould 
Another New Emphasis in eer Education—Elwood 
C. Davis and Glenn N. Thiel... .. 
The Relation of Physical = to the Siicobe of 
Democracy— Alexander J. Stoddard............... 
Sources and Uses of Health Material—Mary P. Con- 
Trends in Health and Physical Education—Helen Nor- 
The Professional Education of Physical Education 
Teachers in Germany—Jackson R. Sharman. er 
The Significance of Physical Education in ‘Ween 
The Division of Health Education—Its Program and 
Membership—Dr. Edna W. 
Care of Gymnasium Floors—Harold W. Copp...... 
Liberal Cultural Values in Physical Education—F. S. 


Health Materials for Rural Schools—Drenckhahn and 
The Educational Values of Riding—Phyllis Linington. 
Overnight Trips—Yes and No!—Barbara Joy.. 
Recreation in a Mental Hospital—Alfred Kamm.... 


College and University Outing Clubs— Arthur 5S. 


A Health Appraisal Form—Sarah McGiffert......... 
The New Trend in Social Dance Instruction—Albert 


An Experiment in International Education—Violet B. 


Rhythms of Work and Play —Gertrude Prokosch 


Canoe Racing for High School Boys—Bruns and 


National Physical Education Service—National Recre- 
ation Association ........... 


The Gravity Method for Correction of Posture Dis- 


Relation of Nutrition to Optimal Health—H. C. Sher- 


Accidents and the Nation’s Health—H. J. Stack..... 
Suspect, Detect, and Refer—Dr. Max Seham........ 
Adhesive Plaster—Frank J. Wiechec.............. 
In Quest of Skills—C. H. 
Recreation in Rural Areas—Robert A. Polson..... 


Order from 


Sixteenth St., N.W. 


REPRINTS 


from the Journal of Health and Physical Education 


10c 


25e 


10¢ 


10¢ 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
Washington, D.C. 


JUST GIVE 
REGULAR 


NATIONAL’S CAREFUL TAILOR- 
ING MAKES ORDERING SO EASY 


GYM SUITS 


Teachers and students all over the 
nation have expressed their hearty 
approval of National’s easy ordering 
method. They like National’s fast 
color materials, full cut, careful tail- 
oring and their practical smart GYM 
SUIT styles. 


You can join our growing list of sat- 
isfied users. ‘Every National Gym 
Suit is Guaranteed to Satisfy.” A 
post card will bring you full informa- 
tion by return mail. 


Write Miss Mary Collins 


National Sports Equipment Co. 
362-372 Marquette St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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“How We Do It”. 


A Volleyball Participation Device 


|= following scheme is used in our volleyball games where 

there are more than the regulation number of p'ayers. Instead 
of letting the extras be substitutes, while the regulation number 
take their places on the court the extras line up in the “alley” 
at one side of the court. At the shift, one of those who are in 
the alley moves into the court while one who has played moves 
into the alley. Those not on the court do not participate in the 
game. This rotation scheme gives all the same opportun‘ty to play. 


TECKLA M. PETERSEN 
Delaware School 
Evansville, Indiana 


Gym Speedball 


N OUR high school we have the problem of a small amount of 

space for a large number of students taking physical education, 
as there is absolutely no outside space in which to play fall games 
such as soccer and hockey. Recently, with the help of the stu- 
dents, we have found what seems to be a solution. A curtain di- 
vides our gymnasium in the middle, giving the girls a space 75 x 60 
feet. 

One girl is placed on the forward line in each alley. If there 
are not enough girls, we place one to two alleys. We use from 
three to five girls for guards, who may not go beyond the penalty 
area line. The forwards may go all the way down to the opposite 
goals, but once they have gone beyond their own penalty area may 
not come back into it until a goal has been made by one team. - 

Rules for this game are 

simple and few, because our 

O Guards girls have never had any 

background in soccer or real 

x sspeedball. To start the game, 

| | | the “A” team punts or throws 

| the ball to “B” team, which 
| 
| 
| 


is lined up at the opposite end 
| of the gym. “B” team tries 
to catch the ball, and if they 
| do so, they throw the ball 
to each other, advancing it 
down the floor to shoot for 
the basketball goal at the op- 
posite end of the floor. Bas- 
ketball rules apply when the 
ball is being thrown. How- 
ever, if once the ball is missed 
Kickin and it touches the floor, the 
Gos ball must be dribbled with 
the feet, and if advanced 
down to the opposite end of the floor, they may kick for goal. 
The goal is a square drawn on the wall with chalk. We have 
ours just below the basketball goals. 

When the ball bounces above the head or is kicked above the 
head, we allow it to be caught. If someone picks a ball up when 
it has not gone above the head, we give a free throw to a member 
of the opposite team from the spot where the foul occurred. When 
a player walks with the ball, we also give a free throw to her 
opponent where the foul occurred. A goal may not be made from 
this free throw, as there must be at least one pass before shooting 
for goal. For a tie ball, we put the ball between two players and 
take a “bully” with the feet. 

Since our gym is so small, we have no out of bounds. If a 
ball hits the walls, it is allowed to bounce back in and be played. 
If it goes down the steps to the dressing room, the girl that goes 
after it may bring it back up and throw it in from the edge of 
the playing floor. This rule also holds true when it rolls around 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Pena ity Area 
Theow Goal a 
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the curtain to the boys’ side or bounces up to the Permanent 
seats. 

This is the second year of our physical education program 
Since the girls have had no organized play in grammar schoo} 
they find it difficult to play together as a team. When I Presented 
the problem to them, asking their help in making up a game suit. 
able for our situation, they were eager and enthusiastic. The first 
time we actually played the game, however, most of them seemed 
confused and were not particularly fond of it. The second and 
third times we played, their attitudes changed a great deal, ang 
now we are playing it as our fall sport in our Girl’s Athletic 
Association. 

AILEEN PENDLETON 
Rocky Mountain High Schoo} 
Rocky Mountain, N. ¢. 


A Posture Skit 


Introduction —(Music: “The Glow Worm.’’) 
We must tell you of a situation, 
A certain phase of our education. 
It’s the old, old posture problem, 
Seems as though it can’t be forgotten. 


Now if you’d see a few bad cases, 

You’d know what a problem really does face us. 
Here they are now, so be prepared, 

As the curtain is drawn aside. 


Chins—(Music: “The Worms Crawl in, the Worms Crawl Out.”) 
Oh the chins protrude 
As a general rule 
Among the majority 
In the school. 
And because it is such 
A deplorable sight, 
I can’t help but feel 
That “I’d Rather Be Right.” 


Sway Back.—(Music: “Pizzicato,”’ Delibes.) 
Now Bonnie Bustle always hustles all around the 
place, (quick 
A happy smile of satisfaction lighting up her face. time) 
For little does she realize the trouble that behind 
her lies, 
And really it puts her in disgrace!—(fast and confidentially) 


—(slower) 


If she would only stop and look into the mirror, 
I’m sure she would discover much. (stop) 
Such facts, I fear, would make her blush 
Tech, tch, tch, tch, 
Tch, tch, tch, tch. 


(slow) 


Now Bonnie Bustle always hustles all around the 
place. 

A happy smile of satisfaction lighting up her face. 

For little does she realize the trouble that behind 
her lies, 

And really it puts her in disgrace! 


(same 


as 
before) 


Slump.—(Music: “Funeral March of a Marionette,’ Gounod.) 
Oh Sadie Slump is a tale of woe, 
She’s all out of line from her head to her toe. 
She can’t stand up, it’s much too much 
To be so inspired when one is so tired. 


Oh Sadie Slump looks a bit fatigued. 
What can it be that she really needs? 

She can’t stand up, it’s much too much 
To be so inspired when one is so tired. 


Ho-hum. 


Lean on One Leg—(Music: “Norwegian Dance,” Grieg.) 
That habitual lean | (very 
Does certainly seem _blasé) 
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To be, to our surprise, a great attraction. 

Though it may appear as listless 

To all of us who witness 

The girls still find it very charming } (exaggerated 


It’s really quite alarming. drawl) 
I cannot see the sense in it, 
Although it may be comfortable, 
It’s horrible to look upon 

That lean that is habitual. 


(very fast) 
—(very drawn out) 
Flat Feet—(Music: “Flat Foot Floogee,” Slim Gaillard, 
Slam Stewart, Bud Green.) 
(In this number, one speaker, No. 1, uses negro dialect and 


the other, No. 2, speaks with nasal quality like “Donald Duck.”) 


Flat foot floogee wid da duck walk! 


1 
a 2 Flat foot floogee with a duck walk! 
No. 1 Flat foot floogee wid da duck walk! 
No. 1 Oh my! 
No. 2. Quack, quack! 
No. 1 Oh my! 
No. 1 Oh my! 
No. 1. Her warnin’ came wid da slight pronation 
No. 2. But to that she paid no attention. 
No. 1. She'll be sorry in da by and by, 
No. 1 Oh my! 
No. 2. Quack, quack! 
No. 1 Oh my! 
No. 1 Oh my! 


Both She'll be sorry in the by and by, 
Both She'll be sorry in the by and by, 
Both She’ll be sorry in the by and by, 


No. 1 Oh my! 
No. 2 Quack, quack! 
No. 1 Oh my! 
No. 1 Oh my! 


Conclusion —(Music: ‘‘Wing Foo,” Cecil Burleigh.) 

Though you may not think it, we should praise our dear 
correctives. 

Which hold us in their heart throughout their torturous 
objectives. 

And those seven points all, 

Are for our benefit. 

If you don’t believe it, 

Just take a look at this. 


Correctives Class —-(Music: “The Glow Worm.”) 


222-3 -4-5 =6-7 (slow and 
Feet, knees, hips, tummies, chest, chins, smile. labored) 
1-2-3-4-5 - 6 - again 

Now feet, knees, hips, tummies, chest, chins, smile —(slow) 


1-2-3-4-5 - 6 - hold it. 
1-2-3-4-5 - 6 - good! 
And now the battle is won. 


} (fast) 


—(slow and climax) 


Polly Perfects Chorus—(Music: “The Glow Worm.’”) 
Polly Perfects all are we, 
Such improvement, can’t you see, 
We’ve got charm and all it takes 
To be alluring, and to have no aches! 


We now possess that perfect line up, 

From our toes straight up to the top. 

Won’t you join our company? 

Polly Perfects are we. 
Lots RATHBURN 
Hillsdale School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NEW POWDER 
KILLS FUNGI 


Patent 
pending 


ATHLETE’S FOOT CONTROL becomes more thorough and 
economical with the development of Alta-Co Powder, new 
formula which contains chemicals not used heretofore for this 
purpose. Dissolved in water, 1 pound to 1 gallon, it kills 
causative organisms in less than 1 minute. Does not irritate 
skin. Is odorless. Harmless to towels. Remains stable in 
solution — retains fungicidal power in presence of organic 
matter. Write for report E-1. 


POWDER 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO., WESTPORT, CONN. 
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Southwest District + 
« Association News 


President—Louise S. Cobb, University of California, Berkeley. 

Vice-President—Dudley De Groot, San Jose State College. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Bernice Moss, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Convention Manager—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 


Two committees of the Southwest District have been ap- 
pointed as follows: (1) A committee on an Affiliated Student Or- 
ganization under the chairmanship of Ralph LaPorte, U.S.C., and 
(2) a Committee on Constitution Revision under the chairman- 
ship of Florence Weeks, Oakland Public Schools. Both chairmen 
will welcome suggestions from any members of the District who 
may be interested in the work of these committees. 

Dr. James Houloose, Long Beach, Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, Mills 
College, and George Hjelte, Los Angeles, have accepted the chair- 
manship of the Health Education, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation Divisions respectively of the Southwest District. These 
Division Chairmen will assist the National Division Chairmen in 
planning the program for the April Convention of the national 
association in San Francisco. 


ARIZONA 
Nelda Taffe 


At the annual meeting of the Arizona Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, the following officers were 


elected: President, R. R. Robinson, Phoenix Union High School;. 


Vice-Pres., Florence Stein, Chairman State Public Health Serv- 
ice; Secy.-Treas., Laura Herron, Phoenix Junior College. 

This organization went on record as opposed to the profes- 
sional aspects of girls’ softball teams in this area. Since recrea- 
tional facilities do not provide softball equipment, certain com- 
mercial firms have donated uniforms in return for the advertising 
they receive. Gate receipts pay for other necessities, including 
transportation to distant points. Men coach the girls, which is 
also very undesirable. 

Each year Tucson Senior High School and Mesa Union High 
School student bodies are privileged to mingle together in mutual 
good will. The occasion is the annual football game, which in 
alternating years becomes a home game with the home school host 
to approximately eight hundred visitors who arrive by special 
train in time to rally, eat dinner, then on to the game. The 118- 
mile return trip is made the same night. 

C. A. Carson, principal of Tucson Senior High School, con- 
siders the relationship which has been built up between these two 
schools one of the finest existing between two student bodies and 
due entirely to the procedure followed in getting together in 
various activities. 


CALIFORNIA 
Claire M. Johnston 


On November 21 the North Central Unit of the California 
Association of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation met in 
Chico with Gene Maxey presiding. This unit covers an unusually 
large area of country, extending 125 miles from Marysville to 
Redding and for 200 miles east and west. 

A dance symposium was held under the general direction of 
Florence Weeks, Supervisor of Physical Education for Secondary 
Girls, December 3 at Oakland High School. Girls from high 
schools took part under the direction of Margaret Jewell and 
her assistants from Stanford University. 

The third annual Christmas Folk Festival under the direction 
of "ernice Hooper was presented by the Department of Physical 


Education for Women at U.C.L.A. the evening of December 4 
and was held outdoors in the quadrangle of the physical education 
buildings. One hundred fifty men and women students danced jp 
the country dances, and the Men’s Morris Dance Teams also con. 
tributed to the program. Music for the festival included carols 
by the A Cappella Choir and Men’s Glee Club, under the direction 
of Raymond Moreman. Alexander Schreiner, University organig 
played the organ numbers, which were amplified from the Uni- 
versity organ in Royce Hall to the quadrangle. Students jp art 
classes under the leadership of Mrs. Louise P. Sooy cooperated 
in the designing and constructing of costumes. 

Tennis is the title of a new book written by Ethel Sutton 
Bruce, instructor in tennis at U.C.L.A. and published by Prentice. 
Hall, Inc., New York. 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 


The Executive Committee of the Utah Health and Physical 
Education Association met recently and outlined the program of 
the Association for the current year. Activities include (1) spon. 
soring a program of conferences, increase in membership, and 
publicity in each of the six districts; (2) publishing a bulletin 
composed of reports of interesting and worth-while programs jp 
health, physical education, and recreation, edited by Virginia 
Walker, Vice-President; (3) securing speakers of national renown 
for the 1939 meeting of the Utah Education Association, to ad- 
dress both general and section meetings on the place of health, 
physical education, and recreation in the general education pro- 
gram; (4) promotion of national membership and attendance at 
the national convention in San Francisco. President H. B. Hun- 
saker was in charge of the meeting. 

The Utah State Committee of the Women’s Division, N.A.AF, 
met November 26 under the chairmanship of Charlotte Stewart. 
It was decided that the improvement of standards in girls’ com- 
petitive softball would constitute the major problem for 1938-39, 
Continued interest in improved standards for girls’ basketball 
will be maintained, together with general promotion of interest 
in recreational sports for women. 

Members of the committee include Miss Stewart, Chairman, 
Erma M. Davis, Vera G. Schroeder, Melva B. Hutchings, Leona 
Holbrook, Oreta Hall, Edvenia J. Malan, Erma Roland, Ruth 
Mumford, Alice O. Bronson, and Bernice Moss. 

The initial 1938-39 meeting of the Utah State Committee of 
the Women’s Athletic Section of the A.A.H.P.E.R. was held in 
Salt Lake City December 3 with Bernice Thomas, state Chair- 
man, conducting the meeting. It was decided that the immediate 
program would center around a state-wide survey of athletic 
activities for women so that needs can be discovered and a pro- 
gram formulated on the basis of need. 

Encouragement of use of the Official Sports Library for Women 
and the Service Bulletin will be stressed. Members of the commit- 
tee, in addition to Miss Thomas, are Jessie Schofield, Beulah 
Smertz, Charlotte Stewart, Lisle Lindsay, Ruth Crow, and Ber- 
nice Moss. H. B. Hunsaker, President of the Utah Association, 
is an advisory member. 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. H. L. Marshall, University of 
Utah physician and head of the Department of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, the initial meeting of the Rocky Mountain Division 
of the American Student Health Association was held at Laramie, 
Wyoming, November 26. This division includes Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Utah, and Wyoming. Plans for the promotion of improved 
student health service in colleges were discussed. 

The Utah Coaches Association met jointly with the Men’s Ath- 
letic Section on October 15 and re-elected Delbert Young, Presi- 
dent; Howard B. Linford, Vice-President ; and Glen Worthington, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

At a meeting of members of the national Association held Oc- 
tober 15, persons to represent Utah on the Southwest District 
Executive Committee were selected. They are Leona Holbrook, 
Brigham Young University; Lee Simmons, Salt Lake City. Alice 
O. Bronson was retained as Utah representative on the national 
Legislative Council. 


San Francisco invites you to the National Convention, April 3-6 
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Eastern District + 
« Association News 


President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, New York. . 
Past President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Vice-President—Loretta Ryan, New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 


Temporary Divisional Chairmen 


At the meeting of the Legislative Council of the Eastern Dis- 
trict Society, A-A-H.P.E.R., held in Atlantic City on April 6, 
1938, it was thought wise to anticipate the action which might be 
taken by the National Association at their Atlanta meetings later 
in April and act tentatively by electing temporary chairmen, to 
serve for one year, for each of the three divisions, namely, health, 
physical education, and recreation. At this time the follewing per- 
sons were elected: Health, Dr. Walter Cox, Albany; Physical 
Education, Dr. F. S. Lloyd, New York; Recreation, Mora Cross- 
man, Baltimore. The Executive Committee of the Eastern District 
Society was instructed to determine the duties of these temporary 
divisional chairmen. 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee it was decided 
that in view of the fact that the National Association did not 
take action which made it essential for the Eastern District Society 
to move further in the direction of establishing a divisional setup 
at this time, that the temporary divisional chairmen, elected last 
spring, would have no duties for the current year—Hiram A. 
Jones, President and Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


DELAWARE 
George W. Ayars 


The Delaware Physical and Health Education Association held 
two sectional meetings at the time of the annual two-day con- 
vention of the Delaware Education Association held in Dover 
November 10 and 11, one meeting being combined with the Home 
Economics Association. Mrs. Grace Loucks Elliott, author of The 
Sex Life of Youth, Understanding the Adolescent.Girl, etc., was the 
guest speaker. Her topic, “Social Relationships of the Adolescent,” 
was of mutual interest to both groups. 

Presiding at this meeting were Marian Denney and D. Ken- 
neth Steers. Discussion leaders were Marion Breck, Supervisor of 
Home Economics; Mrs. Kathryn Trent, Director of School 
Nurses; Dr. Woodbridge E. Morris, Director of Maternal and 
Child Health, State Board of Health, and George W. Ayars, 
State Director of Physical and Health Education. 

At the business meeting of the Association the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Edward B. Cantwell, Wilmington; 
Vice-President, Ethel Johnson, Newark; Secretary, George W. 
Ayars, Dover; Treasurer, Carolyn M. Brogan, Georgetown. 

Beatrice P. Hartshorn, Irvin C. Kepner, and George W. Ayars, 
Chairman, the Constitution Committee, drafted and presented for 
adoption a constitution which was accepted. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizabeth McHose 


West Chester State Teachers College acted as host for the 
first fall meeting of the Southeastern District of the Pennsylvania 
State Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
The program, arranged by the Department of Health and Phys- 
ical Education of the College, consisted of a corrective clinic, a 
demonstration of Danish gymnastics as adapted to American 
public schools, an excellent demonstration of the modern dance 
by students of the University of Pennsylvania under the direction 
of Ruth Alexander, and a very fine talk by Dr. William F. Mere- 
dith, University of Pennsylvania, on “The Duties of the Teacher 
of Health and Physical Education.” 

The Western Pennsylvania Alumni Chapter of Springfield 
College held a series of clinics at West Penn Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
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to which they invited their physical education colleagues. The 
program included demonstrations of equipment and methods used 
in fractures; bandaging and massage; eye, ear, and nose infec- 
tions; skin diseases, and venereal diseases. These meetings have 
been so well received that a spring series will probably follow. 
Most of the credit for the clinics is due to Joseph Candia, a mem- 
ber of the hospital staff and a Springfield alumnus. 

The first big project of Temple University’s new course, 
“Interpretations of Physical Education,” will be a recreation con- 
ference February 15-16, modeled somewhat after the annual 
Congress of the Recreation Association of America. Senior class 
committees, under the supervision of Gustav Heineman, are 
planning and executing the program with faculty members acting 
as advisers only. All demonstrations, exhibitions, and profes- 
sional programs of the Department of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion are to be projects of this class. This will prepare students in 
training to plan programs of an educational nature as distin- 
guished from the traditional “exhibition,” which did not always 
demonstrate the work done by the group in classes. 

On Thursday evening, January 19, Orchesis Dance Group of 
Temple University will present the Doris Humphrey-Charles 
Weidman Company in recital. This will be the only appearance of 
these artists in Philadelphia this season. The concert will be given 
in Mitten Hall Auditorium of Temple University at 8:30 p.m. 

Volume I, Number 1, of the Pennsylvania State Journal of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was issued to members 
of the state Association early in December. Through the medium 
of this news bulletin should come a closer relationship among the 
teachers, directors, and supervisors in all service areas of the field. 
The first issue was financed jointly by the Health and Physical 
Education Association of Western Pennsylvania and the Phila- 
delphia Physical and Health Education Association, and was 
issued under the direction of the Publicity Committee of the 
state Association. 

The newly elected officers of the Pennsylvania Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation are: President, Dr. 
Elwood C. Davis; President-Elect, Wynn Fredericks; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Alexander A. Harwick; Secretary-Treasurer, Ruth Anderson. 

The Modern Dance Group of the University of Pennsylvania 
is sponsoring Martha Graham and her dance group in a recital 
at Irvine Auditorium, January 14, at 8:30 p.m. As this is the first 
formal performance in Philadelphia, it should be of special in- 
terest. 


Jn Memoriam 
‘Marion L. Young 


Marion L. Young, Associate Professor of Physical Education 
in the Womens College of Middlebury, Vermont, died suddenly 
late in November from injuries received in an automobile accident. 

Miss Young was born in Norwich, Connecticut. She attended 
the New Haven Normal School of Physical Education and Teach- 
ers College, receiving the B.S. degree in 1924. After graduation, 
she taught in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Hudson and Auburn, New 
York, Mt. Holyoke College, and the University of Nebraska. 

For a number of years before her death she had been con- 
nected with Middlebury College. She was an exceptional teacher, 
and during the last few months had been active in erecting a 
W.A.A. overnight cabin. Her sudden demise is a great blow to 
her friends and to the community——Randall D. Warden, Chair- 
man, Necrology Committee. 


LeRoy N. Mills 


A familiar figure in American football was missed the past sea- 
son. Mr. LeRoy N. Mills who died late last summer had made the 
technique of football kicking his special hobby. Although a lawyer 
by profession, he found time to visit schools and colleges to 
demonstrate the art of punting, place kicking, and drop kicking 
for coaches and players. He was popular with young and old 
alike and his interest in teaching them improved skills came en- 
tirely out of his love for this sport. The Athletic Journal for 
December, 1938, contained a complete article on his contributions 
to the game of football and many of our JouRNatr readers will 
find it an interesting one to read. 
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Administrative Measure- 
ment Section News 


H. Harrison Clarke 


The Department of Physical Education at Syracuse University 
is providing assistance to schools near Syracuse which are: in- 
augurating physical education measurement programs, provided 
such schools are ready to conduct follow-up or remedial pro- 
grams. Following are brief summaries of the follow-up programs 
conducted at these various institutions. 

North Syracuse —Archie Hall is continuing for a second year 
the program previously described in this column, a program that 
is being duplicated by Evelyn Tucker, the girls’ physical educa- 
tion teacher. Adapting their follow-up programs last year to the 
ninth grade only, they have added the new ninth grade this 
year, a process that will be continued each year until all grades 
in the school are included. The principal has made it possible for 
the following schedule and staff adjustments to be made, a real 
tribute to the work accomplished: (1) Physical education is en- 
tered on the pup/l’s schedule card before his academic classes 
are listed. (2) The boys’ teacher has been released from study- 
hall duty, and the girls’ teacher has been relieved from teaching 
science classes so that they may have sufficient time to conduct 
a more effective program. 

Tully —In order to determine the health status of the pupils, 
the following tests were administered at Tully under the direction 
of the physical director, Ralph H. Johnson: (1) medical examina- 
tion; (2) Roger’s Physical Fitness Test; (3) hearing and vision 
tests; (4) posture and foot examinations, and (5) orthopedic 
examination by a specialist. In the follow-up or remedial pro- 
gram, students with physical defects or with low physical fitness 
are assigned to special health classes in addition to their regular 
physical education work. Close cooperation is maintained with 
the school physician and nurse. 

Camillus—tThe classification plan used for physical education 
by John Gibbons at Camillus High School is quite interesting, de- 
pending very largely, as do most classification plans, upon the 
cooperation of the high school principal. Three classifications are 
used for both boys and girls. The “D” group is formed from 
students with postural defects, with low physical fitness, or with 
serious physical handicaps. The “B” group is composed of stu- 
dents with S.I.’s in the lower half of the school. The “A” group 
consists of students with S.I.’s in the upper half of the school. 

Warners —Warners High School. has not definitely inaugurated 
a follow-up program yet. Both the physical director, Aldo Pero, 
and the principal, Paul Edinger, are laying the foundation for 
the program at the present time. Tentative plans call for a gradual 
beginning, starting next semester with the seventh and eighth 
grades, and adding the new seventh grade each year until the 
entire school is included in the program. 

Port Leyden—tThe tests were not administered at Port Leyden 
until late in November, so a program is just being formulated. 
The physical director, Fred Trani, is busy laying the groundwork 
for a progressive program in the future. A gradual progress will 
be made, starting with the seventh and eighth grades, and adding 
the new seventh grade each year thereafter. 

Syracuse University—-The “minimum standards plan.” de- 
scribed in these pages last year, is being continued at Syracuse 
University. Students who have P.F.I.’s below 85, provided their 
S.I. is below 2000, or who have remedial postural defects, are 
placed in special classes where efforts are made to improve their 
physical condition. Special attention is being given to the con- 
struction and use of a health habit questionnaire, which is used 
as the basis for individual interviews designed to modify health 
habits and to gain the cooperation of the students. It has met with 
considerable success. Another development at Syracuse is the ap- 
pointment of a graduate assistant with major responsibil:ty in this 
area. 


Camp Tousey.—Under the direction of Robert . Smith, 
Director, and Lee R. Rising, Assistant Director, the PF]. 
were used here for the first time last summer to determine 
health needs of the campers and the amount of physical devely 
ment resulting from their stay in camp, while the S.I. was al 
to equalize athletic competition by classifying the boys ACCOrding 
to their potential abilities. 

Campers with low P.F.I.’s were given special advice and 
guidance by the camp doctor, and special exercises were worked 


out for their daily practice. The camp experience proved a phyg. 
cal benefit, as measured by the P.F.I. Boys who were in cam 
for a four-week period had the greatest P.F.I. gain, exceeg: 
those in camp for both the two-week and the six-week periogs 

For the athletic and aquatic instruction periods, the campers 
were divided as follows into three groups according to their Sl 
scores: Group I, above 900; Group II, between 700 and 899: 
Group III, below 700. This method of classification worked out 
very well, the athletic abilities within each group having a satis. 
factory degree of equality. 


News from the 
Dance Section 


Margaret Jewell 


Our southern news has been greatly augmented by contribu. 
tions from Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, Director of Health and Phys. 
ical Education, Texas State College for Women. She reports an 
exceptionally busy dance season, starting November 1 with an old- 
fashioned Corn Husking Bee which featured pioneer American 
folk dances and customs and was so popular that President L. H, 
Hubbard has asked that it be made an annual affair. Under the 
Chairmanship of Doris Peterson, instructor, faculty members and 
students participated in dances which had been demonstrated by 
department staff members and major students, and vied in hog- 
calling, chicken-calling, and corn-husking contests. 

On November 22, the Thanksgiving program of the College, 
sponsored by the Department of Health and Physical Education 
under the direction of Dr. Duggan, assisted by the Music Educa- 
tion and Speech Departments, illustrated the integration possible 
in building a program around a seasonal motif. The Dance Club 
presented original compositions danced to Bliss Carmen’s “Au- 
tumn Song,” read by the Verse Speaking Choir; “Why Mr. Cob- 
bler Changed His Tune” and “Autumn Song” by Dunbar, sung 
by ‘music students; and the Doxology, sung by the audience under 
the leadership of the music students. 

On November 28-30, Ronny Johanson was a guest at T.S.C.W. 
in a series of instructional periods and in formal dance recital, the 
latter a feature of the College Drama Series. 

On December 7 Dr. Duggan, assisted by five members of 
Dance Club, gave a lecture-demonstration, “Modern Dance vs. 
Romantic Dance,” before the Muarda Club of Fort Worth. The 
program consisted of a short informal discussion of modern dance, 
a demonstration of technique—their variation and adaptation to 
dance composition—and several short dances. 

At North Texas State Teachers College, Dr. Wilfred C. Bain, 
Director of the Music Department, has instituted a year’s re- 
quirement in modern dance for all majors, both men and women. 

On November 30, the Ballet Caravan appeared in recital at 
North Texas State Teachers College. 

Lecture-recitals by a number of concert artists, dance discus- 
sion groups, and recitals by student groups were scheduled in the 
Virginia colleges during December. On December 3, Ruth St. 
Denis gave a concert at Sullins College, Bristol. She also spoke 
to the students at a tea, using as the basis for her talk a list of 
questions that was sent her in advance. 

Hanya Holm with members of her group will make a tour of 
several colleges in Virginia, including Mary Baldwin College, 
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Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, and 

State Teachers College, Farmville. At Randolph-Macon she will 

conduct two master classes for students in the modern dance. 
On December 9, Lucy Lampkin, dance director at Sullins, ap- 


Staunton, 


peared in recital with a group of advanced students. The evening's 
program is titled “Varying Systems of the Dance,” and will be 
supplemented by a showing of photographs, dance paintings, and 
sculpture, to represent Isadora Duncan, Pavlowa, Wigman, and 
a number of European and American schools. 

The Physical Education Club of Hampton Institute presented 
Sheldon B. Hoskins and his negro group in a dance recital at 
Hampton Institute on November 26. The Hampton Institute 
Creative Dance Group gave two programs during December; the 
first was sponsored by the Goldsboro Colored Schools, Goldsboro. 
N.C., on December 2; the second was sponsored by the Hamp- 
ton Club of Winston-Salem, N.C., on the following evening. 

From the East, we have received news of the following events: 

On January 3, Hanya Holm will discuss the place of dance in 
the art of a community as part of the adult education program 
of the Wilmington Public Schools. 

On January 18, two members of Doris Humphrey’s group will 
give a dance demonstration for the students at Friends School, 
Wilmington. 

The interest in old-fashioned ballroom and country dancing. 
reported earl‘er from Washington, D.C., is steadily flourishing. 

Sophie Maslow has taken May O’Donnell’s place at the King- 
Smith School in Washington. A course in eurythmics is taught 
there by Jane Austin. 

Dr. John Dewey in his lecture sponsored by the Washington 
Dance Association urged all to look at art to discover what it 
can do for you—not for what it can teach you. 

Late in October, Martha Graham and her concert group were 
presented in a recital at Chapin Auditorium, Mt. Holyoke College, 
by the Department of Physical Education. 

Franziska Boas and her group of New York City made a tour 
of New England in early December, demonstrating principles of 
percussion accompaniment for modern dance techniques and 
compositions. This provided a real opportunity for many schools 
and colleges to learn more of this type of accompaniment. 

Ohio and Indiana contribute interesting accounts of dance 
activities in their region. The Dance Group at Indiana University, 
under the direction of Jane Fox, assisted the Woman’s Club of 
Bloomington on December 3 in a meeting on the “Development 
of Dance with Illustrations.” A brief talk by Miss Fox was fol- 
lowed by a technical demonstration and two dance compositions: 
“Rondo,” approached from the standpoint of form, with music 
composed by Evelyn Locke, and “The Star,” approached from 
standpoint of content, by the Dance Group. 

The following have been elected on an Ohio dance committee 
for 1938-39: Chairmen, Florine Logue, Wittenberg College; Gen- 
eva Jacobs, Waaster College; Elizabeth Whitney, Ohio University ; 
Jane Pierce, Western College; Miriam Richley, University of 
Toledo. Miss Logue has compiled an impressive calendar of dance 
events which might well prove an inspiration to other states. 

Fredricka Moore of Western College, Ohio, is on leave of 
absence this year to study at New York University and take 
studio work with Doris Humphrey. Thelma Wagner of Ohio 
Wesleyan has gone to McGill University and Gwendolyn Drew 
has left Kent State University to teach at the University of 
Maryland. 

Lois Rathburn, a graduate of Smith College, is a new instruc- 
tor in dance at Hillsdale School in Cincinnati. She is also assisting 
with the Modern Dance Club at the University of Cincinnati. 

The Dance Club at Bowling Green State University presented 
a lecture-demonstration at the national convention of Phi Sigma 
Mu late in October. They also sponsored Hanya Holm and group 
in demonstration on November 30. 

The Mordkin Ballet was presented on the Miami University 
Artists Series in October. 

The Cleveland Modern Dance Association held meetings on 
November 4 and December 18. Eleanora Buchla, well-known 
Cleveland dancer, taught a Hungarian Folk Dance at the first 
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meeting. A Christmas program was presented in December by the 
Dance Club of Flora Stone Mather College under direction of 
Phyllis Van Vleet. The Glee Club accompanied the dancers. 

Miss Buchla also presented a modern dance program at the 
Cleveland Society of Fine Arts on November 13. 

At the Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association meetings in 
Cleveland, a dance discussion group was held as part of the 
physical education section. Helen Schlaeger of John Adams High 
School and Phyllis Van Vleet of Western Reserve were Chairmen. 
A demonstration of Morris and Country Dances was later given 
by some of Olive Whithworth’s students. 

The Southeastern Ohio Education Association also had a 
demonstration of rhythmic work including fundamentals, tap, 
folk, social, and modern dance. The latter was demonstrated by 
twenty-five members of the Ohio University and Western Reserve 
Dance Club members. 

Christmas programs were presented at Oberlin College on 
December 11 by the Dance Group, directed by Mrs. Conna Bell 
Shaw, and at Flora Stone Mather College on December 10 by 
the Dance and Glee Clubs. Each was given in the College Chapel. 

At the Pasadena Junior College in California, Kurt Metze 
was presented by Elizabeth Jensen and Pauline Brown on Novem- 
ber 21 in a demonstration lesson in modern dance for dance 
students and physical education majors. An audience of 180 
students participating were so enthusiastic that Mr. Metze was 
persuaded to show several solo dances. ; 

The Mills College Dance Club, directed by Marian Van Tuy], 
gave a Dance Charole as part of the Christmas Vespers on Decem- 
ber 4. The music was composed by Lou Harrison. 

On December 17, twenty dance students of Santa Rosa Junior 
College, directed by Elizabeth Linscott, presented “Christmas 
Comment,” a program showing the gaiety, religious fervor, and 
happy greetings associated with the season. 

The Stanford Memorial Theater was first used by the campus 
dance group on November 30, when Orchesis, directed by Mar- 
garet Jewell, presented a program there. 


hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 


for professionals, teachers, laymen and children 


- intensive courses, september, december and june 
© 


hanya holm and concert group 


concerts—demonstrations 


* 215 west 11 street 


Plan your spring program now. WE have 
more than 1,000 solo and group dances and 
short and full length Ballets to choose from. 
} There are numbers for every purpose and 
occasion. 


CHALIF SCHOOL 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Write for Complete Mail Order Catalogue 
Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Special ... 
Separately, Each $2.00 $8.50 
Folk Dances in 3 Volumes 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 


Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 


new york wa 9-6530 
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Central District + 
+ Association News 


President—Elizabeth Halsey, Iowa University. 

President-Elect—Willard N. Greim, Denver Public Schools. 

Vice-President—Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. H. Morrison, Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Wayne, Nebraska. 


IOWA 
Ruth E. Lautenbach 


Following is the list of new officers of the lowa Physical Edu- 
cation Association who will serve during the year 1938-39: Presi- 
dent, John A. Johnson, Supervisor of Physical Education, Des 
Moines; President-Elect, Fred A. Winter, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Cedar Rapids; First Vice-President, Dr. Joy W. 
Kistler, State University of Iowa, Iowa City ; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. O. Abbott, Instructor in Physical Education, Des Moines; 
Treasurer, F. B. Erikson, West Waterloo High School, Waterloo; 
Secretary, Ruth E. Lautenbach, Simpson College, Indianola; 
Editorial Chairman, C. T. Peterson; Chairman Health Section, 
Dr. Earl Rath, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Secre- 
tary Health Section, Fern Goulding, Iowa State College, Ames; 
Chairman Men’s Section, Hugo Otopalik, Iowa State College, 
Ames; Chairman Women’s Section, Norma Becker, Des Moines 
Public Schools; Secretary Women’s Section, Miss Ruepke, Train- 
ing School, Cedar Falls. 


MINNESOTA 
Carrie A. Hupp 


The Minnesota Physical Education Association met October 
27-28 in Minneapolis in conjunction with the Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association Convention. Dr. Phillip Lewin, Northwestern 
University Medical School, spoke at the first general session of 
the Education Association on “The Ten Commandments of Good 
Posture.” In the evening a joint dinner meeting was held with 
the Minnesota Public Health Association at which Dr. Lewin was 
the guest speaker, talking on “Your Feet and Your Posture.” 
The informal “question box” after his talk was a most interest- 
ing and instructive part of the meeting. 

On the second day, sectional meetings were held both morning 
and afternoon with health education as the theme. Some of the 
subjects discussed at the sectional meetings were healthful school 
living, buildings and sanitation, health examinations, contribu- 
tions of the physical education program to health, activities 
adapted for the restricted program, and interschool athletics and 
health. 

In the afternoon, Hans Reuter of the LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 
State Teachers College spoke on ‘Forgotten Objectives,’ and 
Dr. Ansel Keys of the University of Minnesota School of Medi- 
cine directed a discussion on athletics. 

At the luncheon Mercedes Nelson, retiring President of the 
state Physical Education Association spoke on “Physical Educa- 
tion Grown Up.” Following the luncheon a business meeting was 
held at which time the following officers were elected for the 
next two years: Tom Pfaender, New Ulm, President; Dr. Eliza- 
beth Graybeal, Duluth State Teachers College, Vice-President ; 
Rudolph Perlt, St. Paul, Minn., Secretary-Treasurer. 


MISSOURI 
Jack Mathews 


Dr. D. A. Hindman, Chairman of the Department of Physical 
Education at the University of Missouri, plans to present a paper 
on teacher training before the College Physical Education Associa- 
tion meeting in Chicago, December 30. 

The new officers of the Central Missouri Physical Education 
Group are: William Lyons, Marshall, President; Dorothy Ross, 
Warrensburg, Secretary. 


Mrs. O. S. Hill of Kansas City, one of the country’s outstand 
ing golfers, spent November 8 in lecture-demonstration before 
the classes of the Physical Education Department of the Universit 
of Missouri. 

The present membership of the Missouri State Physical Edu. 
cation Association now totals 247. 

The following officers were elected at the annual meeting of 
the Missouri Physical and Health Association held in Kansas 
City November 18: President, Marian Bernard, University High 
School, University City; Vice-President, Ralph Ballin, Cleveland 
High School, St. Louis; Secretary-Treasurer, Jack Matthews, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Members-at-Large on Executive 
Committee, C. E. Potter, St. James, H. O. Hartley, Springfield 
Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Kansas City; Delegates to the Central Dis. 
trict, Dr. C. E. Kennedy, University of Kansas City, Muriel Lo. 
max, St. Joseph, Mo. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ruth Covington 

At the State Physical Education Association meeting held jn 
Mitchell the last week in November the following officers were 
elected for a two-year period: Elton Hess, Washington High 
School, Sioux Falls, President; Ruth Covington, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, Secretary-Treasurer. Dr. Carl Nordly 
was the guest speaker at the general meetings and was well re. 
ceived as he spoke before a crowd of three hundred educators 
from the Sunshine State. 

With the completion of the three hundred thousand dollar 
auditorium in Aberdeen the physical education program has been 
given a decided boost. Superintendent Dalthorp of the Aberdeen 
Public Schools has long been a friend of and a firm believer jn 
physical education, and under his leadership the facilities in the 
Aberdeen area have kept pace with an increasingly well-qualified 
leadership in this field. 

Gladys Leonard of the University of South Dakota has just 
published and distributed the fall edition of the State Health and 
Physical Education News Leiter. The state Association now has 
over one hundred paid-up members—a high mark in the history 
of the association. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Rose Gaffaney 


The North Dakota Health and Physical Education Association 
held a very successful meeting in Fargo this fall. Nearly every 
section of the state was represented. Our Guest Speaker, Mabel 
Lee of the University of Nebraska, gave several excellent talks 
on the problems of physical education. R. D. Brown of Fargo 
gave a very worth-while paper on “The Place of Interschool 
Athletics in the School Curriculum.” Dr. Gates, Director for the 
State Department on Health Education, gave a talk on health 
education. 

The new Women’s section was well attended. Mercedes Weiss 
of Valley City gave a paper on the “Evils of Interschool Basket- 
ball for Girls.” A demonstration of physical education work in 
rural schools was given by Lillian Satrom of Cass County, Dis- 
trict No. 35. The Fargo Public Schools gave an excellent demon- 
stration of physical education. This included games, folk dances, 
relays, tap dances, extracurricular activities, tumbling, and the 
modern dance. 

The following were elected to offices for the coming year: 
Harry Weinbergen, Dickinson, President; George Newgaard, 
Hillsboro, President-Elect; Rose Gaffaney, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Mercedes Weiss, Chairman of the Women’s Section. 


NEBRASKA 
Ruth Diamond 


The Nebraska State Physical Education Association held 4 
very successful convention December 2-3, attended by more than 
sixty persons. The new officers are as follows: President, Ruth 
Diamond, University of Omaha; Vice-President, Ross Armstrong, 
Chadron Normal, Chadron; Second Vice-President, Stuart Baller, 
University of Omaha; Secretary-Treasurer, R. D. Watkins, State 
Teachers College, Kearney. 

A very successful high school playday was held for representa- 
tives of each of the five high schools in Omaha on November 23. 
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Each school sent teams for hockey, soccer, and speedball. A 
round-robin tourney was held, after which a banquet was served 
at which each school provided part of the entertainment. 

Jim Morrison, Wayne Teachers College, has concluded an 
interesting survey concerning the schools in the northeastern part 
of the state. wi 

The dance group of the University of Omaha gave a joint 
Christmas program with the University A Cappella Choir, De- 
cember 16. 

The State Department of Education has recently published 
the course of study on physical education, material for which was 
worked out by various committees representing different sections 
of the state. It is being particularly well received among the 
rural school teachers who have had no special training in the 
teaching of physical education. 


consin were in charge of arrangements. Another conference is 
planned for spring with emphasis on the dance, posture, and 
recreational games. 

The National United States Field Hockey Tournament was 
held in Philadelphia at the Merriam Cricket Club November 24-27. 
Teams competing were Mid-West I and II, Northeast I and II, 
Southeast I and II, Great Lakes I and II, and the All United 
States first and reserve teams. 


Northwest District + 
« Association News 


Women’s Athletic + 
+ Section News 


Rachel Jane Benton 


Movies——Recently reviewed by the Motion Picture Commit- 
tee of the National Section on Womens’ Athletics are: 

1. “Teaching Archery,” 16 mm., silent, available from the 
Craft Archery Company, 9191 E. Pine St., Tulsa, Oklahoma. Cia 
Craft demonstrates group instruction for beginners. Included are 
some slow motion analysis and close-ups of the draw. Good and 
poor form are contrasted. 

2. “Poetry of Motion.” For advanced divers. This is an ex- 
cellent analysis in slow motion of Olympic stars performing from 
the spring board and from the high platform. 

3. “Sink or Swim.” This is of interest to high school students. 
Johnny Weismueller teaches the front crawl with demonstrations 
and practice in the water and on land. No slow motion. 

4. “Fore.” Farrell Golf Series. Good for beginners. The use 
of the proper clubs is shown on a golf course. There is some slow 
motion analysis and close-ups of the action of the club head. 

5. “Winter and Summer Sports.” This includes skiing with 
an analysis of elementary techniques and the turns in slow mo- 
tion. There is also sailing in the Carribean with animated illus- 
trations of the aerodynamics of sailing. 

6. “Aquabatics.” This gives short scenes of water stunts and 
includes the history of sailing. Some instructional sound track on 
the benefits of swimming. 

7. “Timing.” Here is possible entertainment for mixed high 
school groups. Experts in golf, tennis, aerial acrobatics, polo, 
crew, and football perform in slow motion. 

All but number 1 above are for rent by W. O. Gutlohn, 35 W. 
45th St., New York City, and are 16 mm. in size. 

Riding —Shows. tremendously increasing interest throughout 
the United States according to the report of Phyllis Van Vleet, 
Chairman. In the new Individual Sports Guide which is now avail- 
able, the Riding Committee recommends a good all-round riding 
test. This is presented in an article called “A Test for the Rider” 
and is the revised Riding Test for the National Girl Scouts. There 
is also ready an Annotated Bibliography on Riding, compiled 
under the auspices of the Research Committee of the N.S.W.A. 

Sports Conferences—Have been held at the University of 
Wisconsin on softball and basketball. The softball conference 
which was held in April was for the purpose of discussion, in- 
terpretation, and demonstration of lead-up games, rules, and 
strategy for the teachers in that area. The idea proved so suc- 
cessful that a similar meeting on basketball was held in December 
called “A Basketball Sports Day.” The day’s program included a 
morning session on advanced technique, strategy, and team n!- 
and an afternoon session on rules and officiating, both . 2s 
presented by Dr. Gladys Scott of the State University of Iowa. 
Margaret Meyer and Bernice Cooper of the University of Wis- 
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President—Madeline Larson, LaGrande, Oregon. 

1st Vice-President—E. E. Boushey, University of Oregon. 

2nd Vice-President—Christian Brocar, Spokane, Washington. 
Sec.-Treas——Helen G. Smith, Pullman, Washington. 


MONTANA 


K. Elizabeth Anderson 


The Montana Physical Education Association held its annual 
convention in Bozeman October 28 and 29. It was a special pleas- 
ure to have J. E. Rogers as a speaker at the opening meeting. 
He not only offered a great deal of inspiration and some practical 
suggestions for improving classroom teaching, but his work in 
assisting Montana toward the goal of having a state director has 
been valuable. 

Also on the program at the first meeting were Miss Oliver, 
Gallatin County High School, who presented “Dance Material 
for High Schools,” and a badminton demonstration, and Miss 
Chrisman, Montana State College, who presented an archery 
demonstration. 

Roy Wood, Director of W.P.A. Recreation for the state, gave 
a talk at the physical education breakfast October 29. 

At the following meeting, “Mexican Folk Festival” was pre- 
sented by Miss Swingle, Emerson Junior High School; “Rhythm 
Drill” by Mr. Rudolph, Emerson Junior High School; and mo- 
tion pictures by Harry Willis and George Belsaw of Montana 
State College. 

Officers elected for two years are: President, Marjorie Hamer, 
Montana State Normal, Dillon; Vice-President, Alvin Rudolph, 
Emerson School, Bozeman; Secretary-Treasurer, Marjorie Steven- 
son, Montana State Normal, Billings. 

Under the direction of Ruth Reardon, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Montana is issuing a new course in health 
and physical education, prepared as an aid to teachers in Mon- 
tana in promoting a well-rounded course in health and physical 
education. 

At present two of the six sections of the course are available 
in mimeographed form. They are: 

Section 1, “Physical Education” (dealing with physical ac- 
tivity). This was prepared by the following committee: Marjorie 
C. Hamer, Montana State Normal College, Dillon, Chairman; 
Inga Hoem, Butte High School; Marjorie Stevenson, Eastern 
Montana Normal School, Dillon; Erma Monroe, Missoula County 
High School; Katharine Harrington, Anaconda High School; Flor- 
ence Hellman, Dillon Public Schools; Roy Wood, Havre Public 
Schools; Kathering Cronin, Professor of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Consultant. 

Section 2, “Health Supervision and Health Protection,” pre- 
pared by Maud A. Brown, State Board of Health, Chairman; 
other members of the Montana State Board of Health; Dr. John 
Hall, D.D.S., Secretary of the Montana State Dental Association. 

The other four sections are to follow and will be as follows: 
Section 3, “Teaching Health,” Mrs. Zella K. Flores, Lewistown, 
Chairman; Section 4, “Stimulants and Narcotics,” Floyd Bown, 
Chinook, Chairman; Section 5, “Nutrition,” Leila Massey, Boze- 
man, Chairman; Section 6, “Safety,” Dora Dykens, Lewistown, 
Chairman. 
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Southern District + 
+ Association News 


President—T. E. McDonough, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 

President-Elect—Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 

Vice-President—A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee. 

Secretary—Jackson R. Sharman, University of Alabama. 

Treasurer—J. W. Hair, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


ALABAMA 
C. A. Farmer 


On November 4 and 5, the Alabama Committee of the 
N.S.W.A. sponsored a sports conference for women at Alabama 
College, Montevallo. 

At Troy State Teachers College, 125 freshmen boys and girls 
have enrolled in a class in social dancing under C. A. Farmer. 
The class meets one night each week and is voluntary and non- 


ARKANSAS 
Eugene Lambert 

During the recent State Teachers’ Meeting at Little Rock on 
November 3 and 4, the Arkansas State College displayed over one 
hundred home-made games and posters to the various groups of 
teachers in Arkansas. Mrs. Amy Mason and H. B. Swartz were 
in charge of the exhibit. 

The Recreational Division of the Arkansas W.P.A. reports that 
349,244 people participated in their recreational programs for the 
month of October. There are 243 people supervising this work. 


FLORIDA 
Joe Hall 


The most significant recent factor in the development of 
Florida’s physical education program has been the series of re- 
gional conferences held throughout the state with county super- 
intendents, administrators, and physical education teachers attend- 
ing. One main purpose of the meetings was to study the new 
state tentative course of study in physical education. The value 
of the meetings was greatly enhanced by the presence of Mr. 
J. E. Rogers of the National Recreation Association. This con- 
ference study plan will be continued throughout the year. 


KENTUCKY 
William Terry 

Thomas E. McDonough, President of the Southern District 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R., writes that the general speakers at the South- 
ern District convention at Tulsa will be Dr. J. F. Williams, Co- 
lumbia University, Dr. N. P. Neilson, national Secretary, and Dr. 
A. D. Browne, Louisiana State University. 

Rosallia Kurz and Elizabeth Heffernan are promoting an in- 
teresting and worthwhile physical education program for girls 
in the Louisville Junior High Schools. 

A new gymnasium has been completed at Middlesboro High 
School under the able supervision and direction of Case Thomas- 
son, Athletic Director. 

LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hair 

On November 17, the Louisiana Health and Physical Education 
Association had its annual meeting. Principal speakers were Dr. 
N. P. Neilson and Dr. David Brace. Officers elected for the en- 
suing year are: Robert H. Powell, East Baton Rouge Parish, 
President ; Beckie Beck, Gretna, Vice-President ; and Carmen Beall, 
Covington, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Some outstanding work in health and physical education is 
carried out at the Georgia Tucker School and Barkdull Faulk 
School of Monroe; also at the Central Grammar School of 
Bastrop, and the Franklin Elementary School. In these schools 
very fine work is being done under the standards set up by the 
State Department of Education. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Ruth White 


State officers of the Physical Education Association are: Stan. 
ley Robinson, Mississippi College at Clinton, President of Men’ 
Division; Elizabeth Ann Taylor, Supervisor of Public Schn 
Physical Education, Jackson, President of the Women’s Division 
These officers are working on plans for the joint meeting of the 
two sections to be held in March in Jackson. 


OKLAHOMA 
Mary Kate Miller 


The Oklahoma College for Women had Helen Wills Moody 
outstanding woman tennis player, as their guest December 1. 

Elizabeth Burchenal appeared in Tulsa December 6 and 7 as 
a guest of the Tulsa City Schools. She planned on attending vari. 
ous barn dances in this section. 

Anne S. Duggan will be the guest speaker at the February 
meeting of the Physical Education Section of the Oklahoma Edu- 
cation Association. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ted Tidwell 


The South Carolina Health and Physical Education Associa. 
tion held its fall meeting in Columbia December 3. The follow. 
ing officers were elected: Priscilla Shaw, President; H. R. Dob. 
son, First Vice-President; Annette McCollum, Second Vice-Pres- 
dent; and Edith Tobin, Secretary-Treasurer. The executive com. 
mitttee: Marjorie Landru, Paul Rhoton, and Frances Major, 


TENNESSEE 
A. W. Hobt 


The Physical Education Department of the University of Ten- 
nessee will sponsor its second Folk Dance Party on Thursday 
night, February 9, under the direction of Dorothy Koch. 

A West Tennessee District Association for Health and Phys- 
cal Education was organized in Memphis November 4. This 
makes three district associations functioning in the state. 

Seventy-two teachers of health and physical education jn 
East Tennessee attended a banquet in honor of Dr. C. L. Brown- 
ell of Columbia Teachers College. 


TEXAS 
Bonnie Cottera! 


The incoming officers of the Texas State Health and Physical 
Education Association for 1939 are: Anne Schley Duggan, Presi- 
dent; Helen Byington, President-Elect; Otho M. Polk, Vice- 
President; Jeanie M. Pinckney, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Texas Association of Directors of Physical Education for 
College Women held its third annual meeting in Dallas November 
26 in conjunction with the Texas State Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Association Convention. Newly elected officers are: Bertha 
Jacks, President; Helen Byington, Vice-President; and Elizabeth 
Bales, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Elizabeth Burchenal, director of the Folk Art Center of New 
York and president of the Folk Dance Society, appeared on the 
convention program of the Texas State Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Association in Dallas, November 25, giving a_lecture- 
demonstration of folk dancing. 


VIRGINIA 
Lawrence T. Ludwig 


On November 23 the Virginia Education Association met in 
Richmond for the annual fall convention. President Grace Chev- 
reaux, Hollins College, presided. In the business meeting it was 
decided to add the word “recreation” to the official name of the 
state association, and the state Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education was made a member of the Executive Committee. 


The Alabama State Convention 


In addition to the regular Alabama news, a report from Jessie 
R. Garrison on the Third Annual State Conference on School 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation is worthy of inclu- 
sion and runs as follows: 

The purpose of the Conference was “to promote a more funt- 
tional program of health, physical education, and recreation in 
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the public schools and a more adequate curriculum for the prepa- 
ration of teachers.” Those invited to attend included Presidents 
of teacher-training institutions or their administrative representa- 
tives, many of them Deans; the heads of departments of physical 
and health education in the teacher-training institutions | of the 
state; representatives of the State Department of Education and 
State Department of Public Health; hosts and hostesses to the fall 
playdays for junior and senior high school boys and girls; the 
chairmen of the Women’s Committee of the Alabama High School 
Athletic Association; and official representatives of the Alabama 
High School Athletic Association. An outstanding feature of the 
Conference was the attendance of Dr. N. P. Neilson, who served 
t speaker. 

ws ae R. Garrison, State Supervisor of Physical and Health 
Education, served as general chairman of the conference. Dr. 
W. Morrison McCall, Director of the Division of Instruction, 
State Department of Education, presided at the morning session, 
and opened the meeting with an address on “Alabama’s Curricu- 
lum Development Program and Its Implication for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation.” One of the main points brought 
out in this address was the fact that health, physical education, 
and recreation are basic to any curriculum. These must, of neces- 
sity, be considered among the most important areas in the school 
program. 

Following Dr. McCall’s address the reports of the fall playday 
conferences were given by the hosts and hostesses or the chairmen 
of the Women’s Committee of the Alabama High School Athletic 
Association. The playdays, which have as their objective the pro- 
motion of a more functional program for all the boys and girls 
in all the junior and senior high schools, are given in key high 
schools and colleges. This year nineteen meetings were held. 
Unfortunately, space does not permit the listing of the host schools 
and the individuals who in the capacity of chairmen and hostesses 
contributed so much to the success of the programs. 

The reports were given from posters which depicted the area 
and mileage covered, the scope of the programs, and the facilities 
of the institutions serving as hosts. Another important item given 
in the poster reports was the training of the teachers in the 
various sections of the state and their affiliation with their state, 
district, and national organizations. 

Ernest B. Smith, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, and 
Fuson Smith, State Teachers College, Livingston, reported on the 
programs which they sponsored for high school boys. These are 
newly organized programs and are designed to offer similar helps 
to the boys as are now being offered to the girls. 

Dr. Neilson addressed the group on “School and Community 
Programs.” He pointed out that it is necessary, if physical and 
health education is to serve its purpose, for teachers to work with 
the programs in school and out of school. The physical education 
program must meet the needs of the community. Today, there 
is a crying need for programs which will enable people to enjoy 
leisure time. The recreational phase of physical and health educa- 
tion has been called to the fore. Dr. Neilson also spoke of the 
implications for character education in a program of physical 
education. He stated that each person should be trained in many 
different activities and should know at least one or two activities 
thoroughly. 

On Tuesday afternoon Daisy Parton, State Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education, spoke on “Growth and Development of Chil- 
dren in a Democracy.” Miss Parton pointed out the need for 
providing democratic living in the school if individuals are to 
make their contributions to a democratic society. She empha- 
sized the importance of a school program which recognizes the 
maturation of children at different age levels, the wide differences 
in children of the same age, and their experience background. She 
stated, also, that physical education teachers, along with other 
classroom teachers, must provide opportunity for the children to 
participate in the planning and direction of their various activities 
and opportunity for them to share and work together in coopera- 
tive undertakings. 

On Wednesday, the conferees divided into the high school and 
college representatives, and met simultaneously for the morning 
session. The high school teachers, who sponsored the playdays, 
discussed these programs and made suggestions for improving 
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them for another year. T. W. Smith, Assistant in Curriculum, 
State Department of Education, presided at this meeting, and 
Onie Gibson, Bessemer High School, served as discussion leader. 

The college group was presided over by Dr. McCall, and Dr. 
Jackson R. Sharman, Professor of Physical and Health Education, 
University of Alabama, served as discussion leader. At this time, 
the teacher-training institutions’ programs of physical and health 
education were discussed. Dr. Neilson, who has served for the 
past several years as Chairman of the National Committee on 
Teacher Training in Physical and Health Education, was well 
equipped to offer constructive criticisms for adequate curricula 
for the preparation of teachers in this field. Discussions were 
based on previously prepared reports of each college’s curriculum. 

The entire conference reassembled on Wednesday afternoon 
and discussions on teacher preparations were continued. At the 
close of the conference, it was unanimously decided that this state 
should continue to improve its program of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation; that Alabama should ascertain the needs 
of its school children, and provide a teacher training and a public 
school program that will meet these needs. 


Midwest District 
+ Association News 


President-——-W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Vice-President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Secretary-Treasurer—August Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Member-at-Large—Harry L. Samuel, West Virginia University. 
Past-President—Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 


Now is the time to begin making plans to attend our annual 
Midwest Convention which will be held March 29 to April 1 
in Indianapolis. 

Present indications point toward the finest and biggest con- 
vention ever held by the Midwest District. The Executive Com- 
mittee, Program Committee, Convention Manager Emil Rath, 
and Publicity Chairman Ben Miller have been very active in 
organizing the complete setup, and have expressed their opinion 
that a convention in Indianapolis is the event of a lifetime. 
Hoosier hospitality will be the keynote. Watch for the complete 
program in the February issue of the JouRNAL. 


MICHIGAN 
R. J. McMurray 


The December-January issue of the Michigan Physical Educa- 
tion News will be ready for distribution soon. Our Michigan mem- 
bers have contributed some very good material for this issue. 

The C.C.C. Educational Program for Lower Michigan places 
its main emphasis on vocational skill, but each camp has its base- 
ball, basketball, and track program. 

Elmer D. Mitchell was a guest of the Saginaw Physical Educa- 
tion Teachers on December 7. He presented a very interesting lec- 
ture on the trends in modern physical education. 

Among the very enthusiastic big game hunters who battled the 
Michigan elements in search of big game, Dr. J. H. McCulloch 
and Elton Rynearson of Ypsilanti report a successful hunt. 

Michigan seems to be ready for a big season of winter sports. 
Everyone is ready except Old Man Winter, but we’ll be ready and 
waiting “If Winter comes.” 

It is rumored that Detroit may get the 1944 Olympics. We 
certainly are in favor of this and will do all we can to help. 


OHIO 

Dr. J. E. Janney, Professor of Psychology and Philosophy at 
Western College, spoke at the recent meeting of the Ohio Women’s 
College Directors’ Association on “Personality Traits and Ath- 
letic Abilities of College Women.” This was a particularly inter- 
esting and informative address, based upon a study which has 
recently been made. Rachel Bryant, Otterbein College, is the newly 
elected head of this organization. 
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The director of Physical Education and Health of the Lima 
Public Schools is also city recreation director. This relationship 
proves extremely valuable to both the schools and.the towns- 
people. 

Miami University has abolished all intramural awards (except 
for a framed certificate) this year. Thomas P. Van Voorhies, intra- 
mural director, states that competition is just as keen and that 
more men are playing than ever before. Teams use all their men 
and not just the five or six best men who would more likely insure 
them of winning. 

ILLINOIS 
Clifford E. Horton 

W. R. Bunn, athletic director at Marengo Community High 
School, has attracted the attention of other teachers in the state 
through the fine program of physical education and community 
recreation he is promoting. The Board of Education is anxious 
to give the adults of the community an opportunity to take part 
in a recreation program, and has made the use of the school build- 
ing available to them. One night each week is to be set aside for 
men’s activities, and another for women’s. Organization meetings 
were held December 1 for men and December 5 for women, at 
which time all groups were called together for purposes of classi- 
fying as to the type of activity they desired. Volleyball, basketball, 
badminton, shuffleboard, table tennis, loop tennis, deck tennis, and 
indoor horseshoes are the activities most in demand. 

Marengo has promoted a summer recreational program that 
has become one of the most successful enterprises undertaken by 
the community high school district, and it is expected that the 
program for the winter will be accepted by the community as 
whole-heartedly. 

The Rock River Division of the State Department of Physical 
Education was formed at Dixon, Illinois, in November. This divi- 
sion includes Lee, Whiteside, Ogle, and DeKalb counties. Lucille 
Cain of Rochelle is the newly elected president of the organiza- 
tion. Miriam Anderson, head of the Women’s Physical Education 
Department Northern State Teachers College, DeKalb, was chosen 
secretary-treasurer. 

INDIANA 
Ben W. Miller 


The new officers of the Indiana Student Health Association for 
1939-40 elected at the annual meeting held at Butler University, 
Indianapolis, December 3, are: President, Dr. Sayers Miller, Pur- 
due University ; Vice-President, Dr. H. G. Nester, Butler Univer- 
sity ; Secretary-Treasurer, E. Nancy Scramlin, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie. Twenty-one of Indiana’s twenty-six colleges sent 
representatives to the meeting, many of whom were the schools’ 
physicians. The feature part of the program was an address, 
“Health for Today,” given by Dr. W. W. Bauer, Director of the 
Bureau of Health and Physical Education, American Medical 
Association. 

Ralph Watson, Assistant Director, Division of Inspection, State 
Department of Public Instruction, reports that the committees 
working on the development of the new safety education course 
of study and the revision of the present state course of study in 
health education have been making fine progress and that the new 
publication, an integrated one-year or one-unit course in health 
and safety education, will be available during the second semester 
of this school year. 

Catherine Riggs, DePauw University, has been appointed chair- 
man of District 9, replacing Marion Crawley, Greencastle, who is 
now located at Washington. Miss Riggs was formerly Secretary- 
Treasurer of District 9. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Forrest G. Clark 


Keeping its graduates alert to new developments in the fields 
of physical and health education and recreation is a definite part 
of the program of the School of Physical Education and Athletics 
of West Virginia University. Continuing this policy, it has in- 
augurated an Informational Service for schools of West Virginia 
and physical education teachers from the University. 

The service will make material available in each of the three 
fields, subdivided into physical-education activities, athletic sport 
techniques, health education program, recreation program, facili- 


ties, equipment and supplies, problems of administrat; 
bibliographies. an 

Bulletins on more than two hundred subjects are expected 
be made available by the end of the present school year Del 
Alden W. Thompson has announced. Lists of the bulletins will be 
sent each month as they are prepared to county superintendents 
and others on the mailing list. 

Fifty-five individuals comprise the Informational Servi 
staff. The contributors are members of the University physical 
education staff, instructors from other schools and colleges of the 
University, members of the staff of Oglebay Institute, representa 
tives of health organizations in the state, and well known publi 
school administrators and physical education teachers. 


WISCONSIN 
Fred Hein 

A meeting of the Philosophy Committee was held at Madison 
late in November for continuation of the work begun last year on 
“A Philosophy of Physical Education tor the State of Wisconsin” 

Marie Adams, Chairman of the Membership Committee, has 
appointed District Chairmen to supervise sectional membership 
drives, and is also asking city supervisors to assist by enrolling 
teachers in their systems. 

Frank Stangel, our Editor who has done such a splendid job 
in the publishing of the state Journal, is making plans for an eyen 
better Quarterly this year with the assistance of Herb Fischer, 
Advertising Manager. A. C. Denney, District Luncheon Chairman, 
is proceeding along ambitious lines in his plans for that phase of 
Association work. C. H. Doehling, Publicity Chairman, plans op 
issuing periodic mimeographed bulletins for distribution among 
administrators, and for publication in state newspapers. R. ]. 
Francis has begun a survey of facilities and programs so that 
the Research Committee’s findings may be of assistance to Rob- 
ert Nohr in his promotional work. 


lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


ee gengel 1 will be the Third National Social Hygiene Day, 
with the slogan, “Guard Against Syphilis.” Free and low cost 
materials on all aspects of social hygiene may be obtained from 
the American Social Hygiene Association, 50 West 50 Street, New 
York City. x * * 
r*- C. H. KEENE has sent in a description of the new coedu- 
cational physical education plant at the University of Buffalo. 
Among the features of this building are locker provisions for men 
and women students, varsity and freshman teams, and faculty 
men and women; space for many individual and team sports in- 
cluding bowling, squash, handball, rifle, etc.; three gymnasiums, 
a special exercise room, a game and recreation room, a classroom, 
and a sun deck; and ample space for offices and health service 
quarters. x 
HE Association has been asked to call to the attention of its 
members the Sesquicentennial Celebration of the Signing of the 
Constitution. Materials for use in this celebration, including two 
pageants, may be ordered from the U.S. Constitution Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, Washington, at very low cost. 
= 2 
HE November, 1938, issue of the Research Bulletin of the 
N.E.A. deals with “Safety Education in Schools,” and contains 
useful material on current practices, successful methods of teach- 
ing, sources of safety education materials, and reviews of a num- 
ber of motion pictures, film strips, and lantern slides on this topic. 
T= Annual Convention of the American Association of School 
Administrators will be held in Cleveland, February 25-March 
2. Several of the other Departments of the N.E.A. will hold meet- 
ings at the same time. Our Executive Secretary, Dr. Neilson, wil 
speak before the Department of Rural Education. The Depatt- 
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ment of Deans of Women is planning a panel discussion on the 
contributions of health and physical education to social adjust- 
ment and personality development. There will be a number of 


other meetings on topics of special interest to the members of our 


Association. 
* * * 
NEW radio program under the title of “Wings for the 
Martins,” is being sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education 
and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The program 
takes to the air every Wednesday. 

HE broadcasts on health and physical education, which Edward 
Ti. Storey of Mamaroneck, New York, is giving as part of one 
of the N.E.A. series of programs, are arousing wide interest among 
members of our profession and lay people alike. 

T HAS been brought to our attention recently that a number of 
| the state educational journals are devoting a good deal of space 
to problems of health, physical education, and recreation. Both 
the Texas and the Mississippi journals give a page each month to 
these topics, in addition to occasional special articles. The Ken- 
tucky journal is considering the publication of an entire issue on 
health and physical education. 

ENNETH N. BEADLE, formerly Director of Safety in the 
K St. Paul Public Schools, has been appointed as Director of the 
Education Division of the National Conservation Bureau, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Herbert J. Stack who is now acting as Director of 
the Center for Safety Education recently established af New Vork 
University. 

SCHOLARLY and stimulating article on “The Experimental 
Psychology of Competition” appeared in the Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education for October, 1938. The authors are J. 
Vaughn and C. M. Diserens. 
wo dancers may be interested to know that there is no 
such word as choreography found in Webster, although it is 
widely used by dance writers and is printed this way in most 
dance magazines. The word dancers want does not have an “o” 
in it. It is spelled choregraphy, pronounced ko reg’ ra fi. 


| ped State Manuals of Health and Physical Education have 
been received from Louisiana and from California. The Cali- 
fornia manual deals specifically with the rural school program. 

& 


At the Center for Safety Education, under the direction 
of Dr. Herbert J. Stack, cleven courses in Safety Education 
have definitely been scheduled. These will be supplemented 
from time to time by off-campus courses to fill needs for 
extension of field courses. The Center for Safety Education is 
sponsored by the New York University Division of General Educa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Department of Health and Physical 
Education, under Dr. Jay B. Nash. 
* * * 

| ween are many articles of interest to our readers in other 

magazines. Here are some recent ones: 

Athletic Journal, December, 1938—‘“Elementary Triples Bal- 
ancing,” Hartley D. Price. 

Bulletin (of National Tuberculosis Association), December, 
1938—“Instruction in Secondary Schools,” Philip L. Riley. 

Education Digest, December, 1938—‘Healthful Living and 
Learning,” Marc Brouwer. 

Harper’s Magazine, September, 1938—“The Story of the Davis 
Cup,” John R. Tunis. 

Health Education Bulletin (Y.W.C.A.), November, 1938— 
“Sex Education,” Janet Fowler Nelson. 

Leisure, December, 1938—‘“Ski-line Hostel,” Ethel L. Rourke. 

National Parent-Teacher, December, 1938—‘“Recreation and 
World Peace,” George Hjelte; “Children Are Different,” Elise H. 
Martens. 

News Letter (State of Delaware) December, 1938—‘Basket- 
ball Ethics for Coaches,” John J. Gallagher. 
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New York State Journal of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, December, 1938—“The Secondary School Health Train- 
ing Program,” Mary G. McCormick. 

Parks and Recreation, December, 1938—‘A Step Toward 
Making Skating Rinks Pay,” George B. Caskey. 

The Physiotherapy Review, November-December, 1938—‘“The 
Application of Color Psychology in the Corrective Gymnasium,” 
Billie Louise Crooks and Herbert E. Hipps. 

The Progressive Physical Education, November, 1938—‘“The 
Physical Educator in the Modern Recreation World,” V. F. Hern- 
lund; “The Teachers Role in Guidance,” Muriel B. MacLean. 

Scholastic Coach, December, 1938—-“The Construction of an 
Ice Skating Rink,” Claudia Gavrilova; “Athletic and Non-Ath- 
letic Injury Survey,” Charles H. Foster; “G.A.A. Notes,” Virginia 
Bode and Helen Lockwood. 

School and Society, December 10, 1938—‘Health Can Be 
Purchased,” Frederick Rand Rogers. 


New Emphasis on Health 
(Continued from Page 23) 
and good fellowship of players, coaches, and managers, 
and less emphasis on “beating the other fellow” are con- 
tributing factors. 

But the present dearth of victory in sport is entirely 
beside the aim of health and is somewhat incongruous in 
the light of “equality between opponents” which we fos- 
ter in all other sport practice. If Brookline must choose 
between educational ideals and the pride of defeating 
neighboring high school boys in interschool sports, there 
is hardly any room for the second alternative. But as 
our new health program develops, more powerful teams 
will result naturally. 

It is hoped, too, that eventually Brookline will not 
rely on high school teams and their supporters to pay the 
costs of this phase of schoolwork by admission charges at 
games with our neighbors. Free admission to all, or per- 
haps a nominal charge, is an ideal much to be recom- 
mended and fairly cheaply bought. 


Plans for the Future 


It is difficult to convey to the people of Brookline the 
improvement in morale of our physical education and 
other health workers, and the effects on pupils. Already 
children are apparently happier and more confident of 
the value of physical education. Their response to the 
new departures is sincerely enthusiastic. But much re- 
mains to be done. If the redirected program is to achieve 
its great potentialities for health conservation and social 
development, facilities must be steadily enlarged. We 
need more playground space to compensate for the 
metropolitan crowding of children. Corrective activity 
and rest rooms are badly needed to give handicapped pu- 
pils the individual and private attention they so greatly 
need. It is only a makeshift to segregate them on a large 
gymnasium floor in full view of normal pupils engaged 
in recreative activities. More laboratories (game rooms 
and exercise rooms) are needed to permit pupils to learn 
the sports they will follow in adult life to conserve their 
own fitness—handball, tennis, badminton, squash, arch- 
ery, golf, and the like. More equipment is needed for all 
of these services. Finally, better and more convenient 
offices are needed for examinations of pupils and for con- 
ferences between teachers and pupils and between staff 
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members to coordinate better their separate functions. 

In terms of programs, the future should witness more 
thorough individualization of programs to suit each pupil, 
a still wider variety of sports than is now sponsored, more 
direction of sports by pupils, more effective equalization 
of opposing teams, in intramural sports first, in inter- 
school sports eventually, even closer coordination of med- 
ical, nursing, physical education, and academic examina- 
tion and teaching services, and at last meticulous care in 
adapting each pupil’s entire scholastic program to his 
physical powers. 


Social Adjustment 


(Continued from Page 13) 


himself for president in the election of club officers. Per- 
haps, as the leader pointed out, the child would benefit 
by assistance in helping him to achieve a more satisfy- 
ing status in the group. Notwithstanding, in the light of 
some hundreds of descriptions of unsupervised clubs I 
have acquired at the Institute, the boy’s behavior in the 
group was quite consistent with the disregard of parlia- 
mentary tactics ordinarily shared by children of his age. 
To me, the really significant thing in the report was that 
the club leader considered the boy’s behavior abnormal, 
and one might venture to suggest that an emphasis upon 
a device of this kind for ten-year-old children is not in 
keeping with an acquaintance with the trend of child 
development in such matters. 

Finally, although we fondly hope that exposure to vital 
play experiences will have a helpful influence upon chil- 
dren in their formative years, it is unfortunate that so 
many of our play systems take on the rigidity of what 
might be called “play molds” into which individuals are 
expected to fit irrespective of their personality differences. 
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Niels Bukh 


(Continued from Page 19) 


approximately 20 years of age. They have been raised 
on hard work, which no doubt has developed them, but 
has at the same time also impressed upon them the 
stigma of one-sidedness so characteristic of hard labor. 
They are unharmoniously developed, possess posture de- 
fects, and have sacrificed some of the gracefulness and 
elasticity characteristic of youth. 

If these defects and imbalances of development were 
to be removed or even only modified in the few months 
while they attended his school, Bukh realized that most 
energetic measures would need to be adopted. 

Bukh’s foremost and truly greatest service lies in his 
having shown the way to a far more energetic program 
in gymnastics. Whereas earlier too many words of com- 
mand were heard and with them too much time wasted 
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in proceeding from one exercise to another, Bukh Showed 
how we might give instructions concerning the next move. 
ment while the present one was still in performance, thys 


attaining a smooth non-stop transition from Movement | 


to movement. 

The work which he permits his students to Perform in 
the course of an instruction period virtually shocks an 
audience and leads to the universal conclusion on their 
part that it is too much and too strenuous. Should we 
however, ask the participant himself one hears that he 
finds it a blessing and satisfying to be so thoroughly 
worked over and warmed throughout. Should the doubter 
risk putting himself into the ranks of the class and try 
the work which appears to be torture, he will come to the 
same conclusion. One must recall that Bukh dealt with 
young pupils accustomed to hard work while perfecting 
his gymnastics. When applied to children and those jg 
poorer condition, there is, of course, reason to reduce the 
usual tempo. With Bukh’s work methods it has become 
possible so to use trunk exercises as to get a genuine de. 
velopment of these muscles, especially the muscle girdle 
surrounding the waist. The excellent trunk exercises of 
Ling, when employed in Bukh’s energetic fashion, attain 
their full. effectiveness in influencing the trunk and its 
vital organs. 

Especially one principle of Ling’s gymnastics Bukh 
has tried to carry out, namely, the rule that all move 
ments in form-giving exercises should be executed to the 
maximum limit realizable in the joint, so that thereby 
the normal mobility of the joint may be recovered. This 
mobility is usually curtailed in those who perform heavy 
labor and in those of sedentary occupations. The former 
lose it because their work is one-sided; the latter because 
they perform too little movement. This limited mobility 
or stiffness of the joints, as it is sometimes called by those 
who exaggerate, hinders the form-giving action of gyn- 
nastic exercises on the body and handicaps the attain- 
ment of skill and control. Bukh, therefore, saw that if 
an uncultivated body was to be cultivated, it was neces 
sary to remove stiffness. Also in this direction he has 
achieved rapid and great results with his technique. His 
methods of attaining greater bodily flexibility, when not 
overdone, are an excellent tool in the service of physical 
education. 

Although, as already stated, Bukh built upon Ling’s 
foundation rather than create a new system, it is never- 
theless true that his unbounded imagination and faculty 
of intuition have produced many new exercises for the 
removal of stiffness and for exhibition purposes. No one 
has yet equaled him in his ability to train an exhibition 
team which so totally captivates an audience. His den- 
onstrations have been a great asset in giving him pub- 
licity. 

But this ability is not his lasting contribution to gym 
nastics. He will attain his greatest significance through 
his special technique. This is so simple that all may 
employ it. Once demonstrated it was immediately cot 
vincing, as is always the simple, the apparent, and the 
true. His technique has spread to virtually all gymne 
siums of Denmark and:has influenced the programs 
adults and children. 
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In order to attain the full effect of his technique the 
teacher must possess Ling’s appreciation (“Sinn”) of 
form in the exercises. This concept Bukh has attained 
more than most others, and it is primarily through this 
appreciation that he stands on the foundation of Ling 
gymnastics. Where this appreciation is lacking, Bukh’s 
results will not be approximated, even if one imitates 
Bukh’s work tempo. This is apparent not only in Den- 
mark, but especially in non-Nordic countries where pure 
Ling gymnastics are not available to build upon. 

Bukh is a born teacher. His pupils are with him from 
the start and he can lead them to perform their utmost. 
His exhibitions with picked teams show the high degree 
of perfection and strength he is able to develop. There 
exists no doubt that he can develop gymnasts for Den- 
mark able to contend with representatives of other lands 
for highest honors. But fortunately he has never per- 
mitted himself to be tempted to devote his energies to- 
ward gaining so mediocre a goal. Raised as he was in 
the atmosphere of the Volkshochschule he has espoused 
the broad educational function of this school. His hope 
is to advance the entire Danish youth with his program. 
To this end he has fashioned his work and his school and 
in this is rooted also the confidence which he has won 
among his compatriots. 


High School Aquatic Program 


(Continued from Page 35) 

Test—240 feet for time, starting with dive; 60-foot dem- 
onstration swim of the breaststroke for form. 

Fifth Term. Object——To instruct the student in the side- 
stroke (single and double arm) and water polo; swimming 
meet. 

Test —300 feet for time, stariing with a dive; 60-foot dem- 
onstration swim of the sidestroke for form. 

Sixth Term. Object—To teach diving from the spring 
board; swimming meet. 

Test.—300 feet for time, starting with a dive; any standard 
dive in good form from the spring board. 


Advanced Courses 


Course 7. Swimming Team.—Students may, if pro- 
ficient, substitute the regular assigned health education 
periods for membership on the varsity swimming team 
during the fall school term. 

Course 8. Lifesaving Class—Students may, after pass- 
ing certain preliminary qualifying tests, substitute regular 
health education periods for the lifesaving class that 
meets in the spring semester. 

Course 9. Student Leaders’ Swimming Course —Stu- 
dents who have passed the American Red Cross Junior 
or Senior Livesaving Tests may enroll in the student lead- 
ers’ swimming course. The students completing the fol- 
lowing receive a certificate: 


1. Achieved a Junior or Senior American Red Cross Life- 
Saving certificate. 

2. Acted as student assistant for one course of a Junior or 
Senior American Red Cross Lifesaving Course. 

3. Given, under supervision, three lessons to a non- 


swimmer, 


4. Assisted in, or observed, two regular class periods. 
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“We Want 
McARTHUR 


Mc 


Super - Gym 
TOWELS!” 


Purchasing departments of 


schools 
throughout the country insist on McArthur Super- 
Gym Towels for their extra long life and high QUALITY 


leading 


quality . . . and gym instructors and coaches 

favor them for the they af 
afford! They stand up under years of constant 

laundering, provide clean towels for every athlete LOW COST 
—and all this at extremely low cost. McArthur 

is your most economical ‘“‘buy”’’! 


WRITE FOR Free TOWEL PLAN PORTFOLIO 


Western Representative: E. P. FINIGAN, 314 Twelfth St., San Francisco 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education! 
Folinded, 1881 


| =n degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in June and September. A 
major course in Physical Therapy, given 
with the cooperation of the School of 
Medicine of the University, may be chosen 
at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. College Ap- 
pointment Bureau for graduates. 


ERNST HERMANN, Dean 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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5. Helped in the planning, preparation, and execution of a 
water carnival. 

ae, 6. Become conversant with the theory of aquatics by par- 
cy ticipating in conferences held every two weeks during the 
ae semesters and by presenting prepared papers on various as- 
ake pects of aquatics at conferences. 

a 7. (a) Performed successfully the following dives: front, 
cel back, back jack-knife, and one optional dive; and (b) dem- 

ty onstrated certain water stunts. 

8. Participated in one official inter- or intraschool aquatic 
competition. 

Supplementary Aquatic Activities 


i Intramural Contests, Swimming Meets, and Soccer 
Sel Water Polo Games.—All students who have not engaged 


ee Summer Session 1939 


Six and Eight Week Courses Starting June 26 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Graduate Sequences in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation leading to Degrees of 


Master of Arts, Master of Science, Doctor of Education, 
and Doctor of Philosophy 


HEALTH EDUCATION 

TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
€ ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SUPERVISION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
oe LEADERSHIP IN LEISURE TIME 

— CAMPING ORGANIZATION, PROGRAMS, 
AND COUNSELING 


TEACHING AND SUPERVISION OF HEALTH 


(in conjunction with Division of Hygiene 
and Public Health) 


Also undergraduate activity courses 
for men and women students 


Descriptive Folder Sent on Request 


J. B. EDMONSON, DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Later announcements will list courses and staff. 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 
by 


Castells 


Used in All Leading 
Schools and Colleges 


in interschool competition are eligible for intramural cop. 
tests in round-robin class swimming meets and soccer 
water polo tournaments. 


Special Conditions for Non-Swimmers 


All students unable to swim 60 feet (one length of the 
pool) are classified as non-swimmers. They must be 
able to swim 60 feet by the fourth term or receive a con- 
dition in health education until they swim the required 
distance. Such students may make appointments for jp. 
struction during their free periods or on Saturday mom. 
ings. 

The staff has noticed that students show greater jp. 
terest when they are timed for their distance swims, To 
ensure permanent records for the students’ interest, and 
for staff information, permanent record cards are kept 
for each student. 

The next additions to the program now being con- 
sidered are instruction for the advanced groups in canoe 
ing with canoes being used by the students in the pool, 
and a free selection of activities for students who have 
completed all the course requirements in the first six 
terms with some arbitrary minimum grade. 


The Dance in the Museum 
(Continued from Page 8) 


ture, drawings, and photographs of dancers in action, 
costumes, musical instruments, stage settings, and other 
dance accessories. 

We have provided rehearsal space for professional 
dancers and for groups of amateurs under instruction 
provided by the museum or by volunteer teachers from 
the principal dance studios and schools of New York. 

We have had illustrated lectures on the dance and on 
figure composition using lantern slides of dancers, sculp- 
ture, painting, etc. We have had conferences with pro- 
fessional dancers on museum research in the dance and 
on other subjects. 

We have published posters, programs, circulars, cata- 
logues, and pamphlets relating to the dance. 

We have run a bulletin of current dance events in 
New York and vicinity and a directory of dance schools. 
We have distributed circulars advertising dance events. 

We have established archives of the dance in the 


a vet Versacy 


25 YEARS 


of 
LEADERSHIP 


Information on prices can 
be obtained from your local 


sporting goods or department 
store, or by writing for illus- 
trated catalog No. J direct to 


Castello Fencing Equipment Co., Inc. 
55 East llth St. New York City 
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museum library where photographs, programs, press clip- 
pings, circulars, and other information on the contempo- 
rary dance are filed. We have added books on the dance 
to our museum library and made plans to build up a sub- 
stantial dance library. We have made hundreds of pho- 
tographs and lantern slides of dancers. 

We have enjoyed the most generous cooperation from 


dancers, dance schools, and others professionally inter- . 


ested in the dance, many of whom have given their serv- 
ices to the Museum freely and often. We have had large 
and enthusiastic public response to our dance activities. 
We have been called on to advise many institutions and 
individuals outside the museum. Dance centers in other 
museums have been instituted as a result of our experi- 
ments here. 

The Brooklyn Museum’s recognition of the art of 
the dance has apparently justified itself and has opened 
up a great many possibilities for further work as inter- 
esting to the professional dancer as to the museum. 


The Use of Special Classes 


(Continued from Page 27) 


1. The majority of the pupils participating in the 
special classes made rapid progress. 

2. The special work in the smaller, homogeneous 
groups resulted in better social and emotional adjust- 
ment, particularly for those pupils having difficulty in 
adjusting to the group in the regular class work. 

3. Pupil interests in many activities were enhanced, 
thereby resulting in a greater desire to participate. 

4. Many pupils overcame their timidity and feeling 
of inferiority, which, in many cases, had badly handi- 
capped progress. 

5. An excellent spirit prevailed in the special classes 
and reacted to improve the group spirit in the regular 
physical education classes. 

6. There was a noticeably improved attitude toward 
physical education work on the part of the pupils low 
in skill and ability. 

7. There was a decrease in the number of pupils seek- 
ing excuses from the regular physical education classes. 

8. The physical education work in general benefited 
from the special classes in that all pupils became better 
adjusted, thus making the work more enjoyable for all. 

9. A noticeable improvement was observed in the abil- 
ity of pupils ranking low in physical skills to accept and 
benefit by coaching. 

10. Many pupils formed a greater desire to improve 
their own records in the performance of skills. 

11. Pupils handicapped by a lack of confidence in 
their own ability developed considerable self-confidence 
in most instances. 

12. Many pupils who were not accepted as desirable 
team members before taking the special work, improved 
to the point where they were readily accepted by their 
team mates. 

13. There was less tendency toward argument and 
bickering when doubtful points arose during the playing 
of team games. 
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GYMNASIUM-PLAYGROUND- POOL EQUIPMENT 


The J. E. Porter Corporation, as successors to Chicago 
Gymnasium Equipment Company, is proud to per- 
petuate the famous Chicago Line of Gymnasium, 
Playground and Pool Equipment. 


You can select Chicago type apparatus secure in the 
knowledge that you are getting equipment that is 
honor-built; that is expertly engineered and _ that 
embodies every improvement, economy, and long life 
that quality manufacturing can produce. 


Write for Catalog “C” of Playground and 
Swimming Pool Equipment and Catalog 
6 of Gymnasium Equipment today. 


THE CHICAGO LINE 


A DIVISION OF 


School of Physical 
Education and Hygiene 


Russell Sage College 


offers 


A Four-Year Course Leading to 
the Degree of Bachelor of Science 


to 


Graduates of secondary schools with creden- 
tials acceptable to the College. Unusual cul- 
tural advantages combined with a thorough 
professional education. Three months of in- 
struction in Camp. Active appointment bureau 
for graduates. Graduates teaching in leading 
colleges and schools. On September 1, 1937 
only 6 of 469 graduates were unemployed. 


Helen McKinstry, M.A., Director 


For catalog address 
MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 
Troy, New York 
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14. In practically all cases the results of skill tests 
showed an increase in proficiency. 

15. The quality of performance in team games greatly 
improved. 


bias organization and administration of special classes 
conducted during the school day entail a number of 
administrative difficulties, especially in a program in 
which the one-hour daily class period is the accepted 
standard. However, the concensus of opinion of admin- 
istrators, classroom teachers, and physical education 
teachers connected with the special class work was that 
the plan of four one-hour class periods weekly plus the 
special class was superior to five one-hour class periods 
weekly, largely due to the fact that more individual at- 
tention could be given to those pupils needing it most. 
The greater progress of pupils badly in need of indi- 
vidual attention reacted to improve the quality of work 
of the entire group. 


Unusual Ideas for Intramurals 
(Continued from Page 31) 


stressing sports interests, ability, and desires is included 
in the official college entrance forms and must be filed 
at the intramural office before registration is officially 
completed. Intramural Director Nicholas Bawlf com- 
mends this system highly as it gives his department work- 
ing material and establishes the intramural program in 
the mind of the student. 

Practically all schools are requiring a physical exam- 
ination of some kind before participation is permitted. 
The University of Illinois has a system of classifying 
students into sport divisions determined by the results 
of the physical examinations. Such sport divisions are: 


Mild Strenuous Semi-strenuous 
Track Softball Bowling 
Soccer tennis 
Basketball Volleyball wae 

Baseball Horseshoes 
Wrestling 

Tennis Free throw 
Water polo Golf Archery 


The University of Kentucky uses a health examina- 
tion card in duplicate form which could be used at great 
advantage in the Illinois system. One card is filed at the 
dispensary and the other in the intramural office. 

An interesting plan is used in the Illinois handbook 
which includes short articles containing advice and hints 
written by the varsity coaches. Apparently this greatly 
enhances the value of the booklet in the minds of the 
owners. 

Questionnaires asking for details of their intramural 
sports programs were sent to all high school physical edu- 
cation directors in Indiana by George E. Schlafer, Intra- 
mural Director of Indiana University. Information re- 
ceived in this manner was used in working with a gradu- 
ate class in physical education, and was found to be 
very helpful in interesting future physical education men 
in intramural sports. 


h ( ANY schools are issuing weekly or monthly news 
sheets to the students. In this manner many bits 


of current information are placed before participants 
which cannot or will not be printed by the school Paper, 
At Wheaton College these bulletins are issued weekly 
with all make-up done by the director. This mimeo. 
graphed sheet is made more interesting by including 
small drawings or tracings. The University of Texas 
issues a very attractive bulletin edited each week by a 
different student. Cartoons are also used here to enliven 
the make-up. This plan of issuing mimeographed neys 
bulletins is growing throughout the larger schools, with 
Indiana, Wisconsin, and Texas recently carrying out the 
practice. 

The Ohio State University has adopted a legal size 
sheet, printed with a bright red heading and border, 
which is filled in by mimeograph for special notices oy 
announcements. This makes a neat bulletin service, al. 
though somewhat more expensive. 

Another apparently successful special feature of the 
intramural schedule at Wheaton College is the presenta. 
tion of a series of special motion picture programs featur- 
ing sports sound films rented from Y.M.C.A. headquar- 
ters and other film agencies. Instructional films are used, 
together with more entertaining subjects. An added fea- 
ture to some of these programs during the past year was 
the appearance of some out-of-town coach or well-known 
athlete. Attendance was remarkable although at times 
a small admission charge was made. The City College of 
New York has adopted this motion picture plan begin- 
ning this year. 


MALLER schools experiencing some difficulty obtain- 
ing trophies for championship awards might find help 
in the plan used at Purdue. An entry fee is charged to 
each organization entering a team. The proceeds permit 
the purchase of the needed trophies. However, it would 
seem to be a more satisfactory plan as carried out at 
Northwestern University, with several wooden or card- 
board plaques, one for each activity. In large, readable 
letters, the name of the championship team is listed 
throughout a period of five or more years. The plaques 
are easily replaced, may be tacked or hung around the 
gymnasium or trophy case, and are usually more under- 
standable than engraved trophies, to say nothing of the 
cost. Northwestern’s Director Schumacher is very én- 
thusiastic over this arrangement. 

In carrying out a winter sports program, many difii- 
culties are sure to arise. At the University of Chicago 
the writer was surprised to find an excellent ice skating 
rink laid out in waste space under the stadium seats. 
Protected from the sun and disturbing winds, this fine 
rink for hockey and other ice events is made available a 
large part of the winter and is proving to be a popular 
sports facility. 


F great importance to the physical educator is the 
O development of sportsmanship in the character of 
his men. Miami University, in Ohio, has included this in 
an objective way in its intramural sports setup by giving 
each team fifty points for the season, from which deduc- 
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tions may be made for unreliability, profanity, abuse of 
an official, personal fouls, use of tobacco on the field, and 
other flagrant instances of poor conduct. This, no doubt, 
is a step in the right direction, but would seem to possess 
possibilities for improvement. Nevertheless, it is very 
important that the physical educator stress the value of 
a proper attitude toward activities purposing to develop 
and reclaim physical abilities. The handbook issued by 
Cornell University offers this food for thought to the 
men: 

“If by gaining knowledge we lose our strength, we labor 
for a thing that will be useless in our hands; he that sinks 
his vessel by overloading it, though it be with gold and silver 
and precious stones, will give its owner but an ill account of 
his voyage.” 

—BACON 


Public School Health Education 


(Continued from Page 15) 


is slightly oily, and that warm water and soap are the 
only things which will remove oil will be helpful. 


| pew secondary school presents a slightly different 
problem. Here the united action of the faculty is 
necessary. The course is based on health knowledge. It 
may be correlated with civics, general science, chemistry, 
biology, home economics, business, and economic geog- 
raphy, as well as special classes for special problems not 
reached in these subjects. The seventh grade may call 
their course the “Science in Living.” Here opportunity is 
provided for discussion of topics, problems, and questions 
which students desire to present. The aim is to acquire 
scientific information about health, the human body, and 
disease. The eighth grade offers excellent correlation 
with civics. Here in the study of your own community 
timely topics as water supply, milk and other food sup- 
plies, sewage, safety measures, disease prevention, and 
quarantine may be included effectively. 

Some high school problems arise in elementary busi- 
ness during discussion of personal appearance, physical 
fitness, and budgeting of time. Excellent work may be 
presented in home economics, the sciences, and in the 
school lunchroom. 


_ classroom setup depends upon the school organiza- 
tion. The general opinion is that a person specially 
trained in this field is better equipped to meet the needs 
and problems and to guide the work. To have united 
action of the faculty, faculty health councils have been 
established consisting of the superintendent, principal, a 
teacher from each department, the nurse, cafeteria man- 
ager, physical educators, librarian, and health teaching 
supervisor or coordinator. This group studies the needs 
of the student body and the school and makes such rec- 
ommendations as are necessary. This group may meet 
once a month or as occasion demands. A guiding commit- 
tee may function and present problems, statistics, and 
Suggestions to the general faculty meeting where a 
chance is given for discussion. They must then see that 


- they are put into action. 
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Standards in Athletics for Girls and Women 
60c; $6.00 per dozen 


Supplement to Bibliography on Sports 
NEW!—Complete 1936-37 References 
50c; $5.00 per dozen 


The Doctor Answers Some Practical Questions 
15c; $1.50 per dozen 


Badminton Techniques 
15c; $1.50 per dozen 


Co-Recreation at the High School Level 
20c; $2.00 per dozen 


Volleyball Techniques 
10c; $1.00 per dozen 


Bibliography on Motion Pictures in Education 
Sc; 50c per dozen 


Send orders to 
Elizabeth Noyes, Sales Representative 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Undergraduate and Graduate Professional Training for 
Teachers, Supervisors, Directors, and Administrators in 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
RECREATION — CAMPING 


And Academic Fields 
For information address: 


DEAN JESSE B. DAVIS 


84 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 


New Jersey College for Women 


Four-year course leading to the B.S. de- 
gree. Summer session for undergradu- 
ates in playground theory and practice, 
campcraft, canoeing, archery. Swim- 
ming pool, extensive playing fields, 
golf course, excellent library in 
Physical Education. 


For information, address Director of Admissions 


NEW JERSEY COLLEGE for WOMEN 


New Brunswick New Jersey 
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N THE regulations of the Commission of Education 

Governing Health and Physical Education approved 
by the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, July 30, 4937 the following article states: ‘“Pro- 
vision for health teaching: It shall be the duty of the 
trustees and boards of education to provide a satisfactory 
program of instruction in health and safety in accordance 
with pupil needs in all grades. This program shall be 
integrated in a suitable manner with the whole school 
curriculum and the equivalent in time of at least one 
school period a week shall be devoted to such instruc- 
tion.” 

The importance of health education is clearly under- 
stood. The ways and means of establishing and having a 
course which will meet the needs of the group and benefit 
the community, and have something to offer for parent 
education, is the problem. By careful study and analysis 
of the school and community and the interpretation of 
such findings to parents, school authorities, and students, 
such a course would be valuable. 


The G.A.A. in Chicago 


(Continued from Page 34) 


education class, semester year, or friendship. Some 
schools find the noon period an excellent time to promote 
a game schedule, probably the outstanding instance being 
a competition between semester classes of one hundred 
division rooms. 

Swimming is required for two semesters in all schools 
which have pools. The standards required for the “be- 
ginners’ ” and “swimmers’ buttons” of the Red Cross are 
used as incentives and goals. Lifesaving is offered and 
many schools have advanced swimming and stunt clubs. 
The possession of the beginners’ button is one require- 
ment for a school letter. 

The program of individual sports offers an excellent 
means of developing initiative, interest, participation in 
activity, and leadership. Both indoor and outdoor ac- 
tivities are encouraged. Some aspects of the program are 
carried on independently by the girls and their own rec- 
ords accepted. In some schools dancing is developed to 
a very high point. 


EADERSHIP training is developed in different ways. 
Some schools offer an extracurricular class which 
trains leaders to assist with squads, as aids in the conduct 
of the regular class work, as officials in game tourna- 
ments, and as organizers or teachers of small groups in 
individual sports or dance groups. Girls who have won 
the Red Cross lifesaving emblem serve as life guards and 
as assistants. 


Brocdenich 


GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


PARSONS, 


Service is a most important factor, both as a Means of 
education and as assistance in the accomplishment at 
routine work. The staff of volunteer secretaries ma 
reach as high as sixty in a single department. Their gy. b 
ties vary from errand girl, housekeeper, file clerk, 
typist to the more important tasks of taking roll, caring 
for equipment, and assisting with records. 

The official award of the G.A.A. is the felt block letter 
in the colors of the individual school. It is similar to the 
award of the boys, but in the reverse colors. The lette 
requires 1000 points, both required and optional, in gj 
the various aspects of the work of the department as jp, 
dicated in the purpose of the organization. The attaip. 
ment requires two years of effort. Two chevrons may 
added to the letter by additional semesters of differen, 
activities and 250 points each. The third chevron, y 
called, is a gold pin similarly won, and the fourth is, 
star placed upon the pin in the color of the school. 

For girls who are exempt from active participation, ; 
health award in the form of a pin may be earned by fd. 
lowing a modified, though varied program, largely rm 
lated to the condition of the individual. 

Minor awards are unofficial and vary widely. They in. 
clude bronze, silver, gold, and enamel event bars, fel 
emblems for 500 or 750 points, pins, progress tapes in 
swimming, and posture chevrons. 


1 gee physical education program of the Chicago high 
schools aims definitely to make a contribution to the 
recreational lives of the girls of the G.A.A. Several large 
functions and numerous smaller parties each semester iil 
a desire for sociability which personal finances and home 
circumstances often preclude. A Halloween costume 
party attended by a thousand girls, a hard time, a &. 
Patrick’s, or an Armistice day dance, a hey day, a car- 
nival, an interclass circus, a hike to the forest preserves, 
playdays, and various smaller socials and parties are only 
a small list of such activities actually carried on in the 
thirty-eight high schools of the city. 

Among other projects both recreational and educa 
tional, one might mention a mother’s and daughter’s tea 
or banquet, assemblies, a faculty playday, health and 
posture drives, demonstrations and exhibitions. One 
school featured an etiquette clinic. Every G.A.A. makes 
some contribution to the purse of the school, either 
through sales or entertainments. Such money goes fot 
medical, dental, or optical aid, gymnasium uniforms, 
costumes, the carfare fund, or some gift to the schodl 

Several schools have active alumnae organizations with 
programs of sports, competition, and sociability for the 
girls who have received letters. 

Last year the “G.A.A. Council of the Chicago Public 
High Schools” was organized as a student clearing hous 
for the exchange of ideas concerning local problems. A 
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large luncheon in the Loop and three district round-table 
discussions at tea meetings were held. 

I believe that every woman teacher of physical educa- 
tion in Chicago enjoys a measure of satisfaction and a 
vision of youth through the G.A.A., and that every girl 
finds a source of joy, expression, and comradeship in the 
organization. The G.A.A. is the spirit and epitome of the 
department of physical education. 


The Education of Youth 


(Continued from Page 11) 


HE Youth Commission and the American Association 

of School Administrators go beyond the Report of the 
President’s Advisory Committee and point out that in 
addition to the provisions for education and related serv- 
ices which the President’s Committee demands, there 
should be education for leisure. They prescribe, as the 
objectives for this type of education eight goals, not as 
yet adequately implemented in even the most forward- 
looking of our American communities. These eight goals 
follow: 


1. To perpetuate a philosophy which views leisure not as a 
time-killing vacuum but as an opportunity for creative achieve- 
ment, social contribution, and personal fulfillment. 

2. To promote health, character, and personality. 

3. To help young people to acquire enduring life interests and 
discrimination in choosing leisure-time activities. 

4. To encourage the cultivation of high quality tastes, apprecia- 
tions, and interests. 

5. To provide opportunity for practice of leisure-time skills. 

6. To foster social attitudes and to increase the social efficiency 
of young people through experiences in social affairs and group 
activities. 

7. To familiarize young people with the leisure-time programs 
and facilities of their community. 


8. To stimulate young people to cooperate in extending the 
cultural and leisure-time opportunities of the community.* 


The significant thing about the recommendations of 
the Committee of School Administrators is the recom- 
mendation that responsibility for these new services to 
youth shall be divided between various agencies of youth 
service in the community. Under the program which 
they suggest, every agency, beginning with the home and 
extending through the school, the church, the club, the 
Chamber of Commerce, public and non-public, govern- 
mental and non-governmental agencies must gather 
around a common council table in every community, list 
community needs and problems, and perfect the tech- 
niques of cooperation between all of the involved agencies 
to the end that there shall be an effective program in 
operation, adequate to meet the needs and to solve the 
problems of youth. 


Tie National Educational Policies Commission has 
likewise arrived at the conclusion that we will not 
make much progress in the solution of our problems so 
long as we depend upon single agencies such as the 
church, the school, the home, and youth organizations 
but that we can only look for substantial progress when 
each one comes out from behind the ramparts and bar- 


_ * Youth Education Today, Sixteenth Yearbook, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1936. P. 142. 
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Introduce--- Improve Badminton 
in yout Gym with 


Badminton Tips 
The Handy 
Instruction Charts 


Designed for use in the gym and 
for brief instruction, this course 
of instruction may be had either 
in the form of four wall charts 
(19” x 25”), or in the form of 
bound plates (9” x 12”). Con- 
tains 99 drawings, treats all the 
fundamentals. (See review in 
November ‘“Journal’’.) Price, 
either form: $3.00 postpaid. 
Special price on sets. 


SPORT TIPS AND TEACHING AIDS 


16801 Parkside Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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12 Weeks Summer School. 


For catalog — address 


OLD COLLEGE 
1467A oa Street, New Haven, Conn 


STREAMLINE 
PERFECTION 


The Equipment with a tradition ‘ 
Five Centuries of Fencing Mastery Behind Each Article 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE “ft” 


19 WEST 34TH ST. GRECO 


NEW YORK CITY 


The 1939 Edition of 
30 Successful Clown Acts 


(Mimeographed) 
$1.00 Cash or Money Order 
J. W. McVicar, D.P.E. 
Central Y.M.C.A., 40 College Street, Toronto, Canada 


ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 


For Gym Suits — 9x 13x 8— 12x18 x 8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28 x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and con- 
vince yourself it is the most durable made. In requesting a 
quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 
SHINER ESTABLISHED 1808 TEXAS 
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riers which he has built before his organization and the 
services which it carries forward and frankly pools what 
resources each organization possesses with other service 
organizations in support of an integrated, balanced, and 
adequate program. 

More than this, there is likewise unanimity of opinion 
that society is just as responsible for the youth who is 
out of school as it is for the youth who is in school, and 
until we have accepted responsibility for the custodial care 
of these out-of-school youth we need have little hope that 
we will make any real progress in the solution of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 

Under dictatorships these problems are solved under 
military direction. The government, using the mailed fist 
of authority and drawing upon the entire resources of the 
nation, martials its youth into bands and organizations 
whereby the dictator is able to determine not only what 
youth shali do but what they shall learn and for what 
types of services they shall be trained. 

In America we came near to accepting this philosophy 
when we employed the C.C.C. camps as a remedial 
agency during the dark days of the depression. Today 
there is some disposition to abandon this type of pro- 
cedure as an agency for adjusting youth in the modern 
world and to drop back to more democratic and more 
American techniques. This means that the youth prob- 
lem in America, if it is to be solved, must be solved in 
terms of leadership operating in the several communities 
throughout the nation. 

The Committee has gone far enough to give a pattern 
of the leadership necessary to meet the needs of youth 
in the modern world. They have stated this pattern as 
follows: 


1. Leaders who can accept new conditions and ways of life and 
changing standards of conduct and who can by their courage in- 
spire and direct the development of the power of adaptation. 

2. Leaders who use educational institutions as agencies of lead- 
ership and who determine the degree of required adjustment of 
the individual to the institution by the relative permanence of 
the individual institutional relationship. For example, school life 
is temporary—job life is more permanent. 

3. Leaders who understand and appreciate the forces which are 
developing voluntary “youth movements” among young people, 
who thus sense the growth impulse toward maturity and adult- 
hood and direct this force creatively forward. For example, a 
back-to-school movement may be entirely contrary to what is 
needed to satisfy the impulses of many young people—new edu- 
cational institutions may be required. 

4. Leaders who know the natural, normal course of growth 
toward maturity, who foster the natural process without forcing 
the rate or retarding the right to responsibilities. Such leadership 
will make ineffective any attempted exploitation of youth through 
attractive appeals of short cuts to achievement. 

5. Leaders who are trained to study and utilize properly the 
potential power and ability of youth. Such leadership will dare 
to permit free expression of interests and the self-direction of 
work. The study made of young people will record and use facts 
in addition to those of academic sugcess and of response to any 
single institutional program, such as that of a school. 

6. Leaders who understand and teach the social service value 
of all occupations giving proper emphasis to remuneration, per- 
sonal pleasures in work, and social approval of success. 

7. Leaders who can build an educational program which, at its 
conclusion, articulates with the public and private institutions 
which control and direct employment. This program will open up 
for each child avenues of growth toward a variety of adult activi- 


ties and will provide training as soon as a good Selection of 
future occupation has been made. : 

8. Leaders whose personal lives demonstrate health, prog 
of personal pleasure, complete social relations, a comfort 
standard of living, and an active free participation in civic affai 
Such leaders will express to youth a feeling of satisfaction a 
life and will live pleasantly and be congenial in their social C0 
tacts with youth and others.* . 

Some fifteen years ago George Counts, looking oye 
the scene in America, graphically called attention to the 
barrenness of the youth program in America so far % 
it was related to the everyday problems of our childrey 
His famous statement has been quoted and requoted jg 
the last few years until it is familiar to most of you, by 
I venture to repeat it. 

Greeting his pupils, the master asked: “What would you lean 
of me?” 

And the reply came: “How shall we care for our bodies?” 

How shall we rear our children? 

How shall we work together? 

How shall we live with our fellowmen? 

How shall we play? 

For what ends shall we live?” . . 

And the teacher pondered these words, and sorrow was in his 
heart, for his own learning touched not these things.* 


M*y I conclude with the following Declaration of 
Interdependence: 


Declaration of Interdependence 


A suggested compact between YOUTH and SOCIETY 
in the interest of the general welfare of the people of the 
United States of America. 


SOCIETY is to provide 
opportunities for 

I. Growth under living conditions which consistently and 
continuously provide for normal physical and mental de- 
velopment; adequate medical service; a social environment 
in which youth is spared unnecessary stresses and strains 
caused by domestic unhappiness, poverty, crime, political 
corruption, and community conflicts. 

II. Guidance toward wholesome personal satisfactions 
and social usefulness; training needed for the particular 
job; assured opportunity for employment, guaranteeing the 
economic security which will enable youth to live happily, 
to support a family, and to face without anxiety the finan- 
cial exigencies of life. 

III. Competent leadership during the years of growth; 
assurance of contacts with the leaders of thought and 
action; training in the technics and obligations of leader- 
ship. 

IV. Self-expression through recreation and companion- 
ships; acquaintance with nature, science, philosophical, and 
religious thought. 

V. Freedom of thought and action—including freedom of 
speech, a free press, and the right to free assembly ; protec- 
tion from misleading propaganda by ready access to the 
sources of truth and by training in straight thinking. 

VI. Participation in the affairs of a democratic state; 
active promotion of individual and social justice; realistic 
approaches to the establishment of the ideal of a world at 
peace. 

YOUTH is to assume 
responsibility for 

I. Helping to plan and to execute a program of healthful 
living and worthy endeavor; the conservation and im- 
provement of the home that has nurtured him, the schools ° 
that have sponsored his education, and the community, the 


’ * Youth Education Today, Sixteenth Yearbook, American Associt 
tion of School Administrators, 1938. Pp. 234-35. 

hos George S. Counts and J. Crosby Chapman in “Principles of Edt 
cation. 
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state. and the nation that have fostered and protected his 
growth. 

II. Conscientious use of the opportunities offered by so- 
ciety for guidance and training; determined efforts to make 
good on the job; the practice of personal foresight, but at 
the same time, constructive work for the welfare of the 
group, avoidance of unnecessary waste and of exploitation 
of others. 

III. Acceptance of the services of those competent to 
lead; increasing exercise of initiative and acceptance of re- 
sponsibility in accordance with capacities. 

IV. Development of individual talents; the pursuit of 
worth-while leisure activities; and appreciation of the racial 
inheritance. 

Vv. A steadfast determination to think for himself, to 
uphold that which is good, to respect the opinions of 
others, to act with the courage of a free man, and to share 
the truth with others. 

VI. Acceptance of the privileges and obligations of citi- 
zenship in an ever-advancing society ; loyalty to basic values 
of democracy; courageous activity in promoting good will. 


YOUTH AND SOCIETY do enter into this compact 
to work cooperatively for the realization of the foregoing 
ideals to the end that, through the opportunities and 
responsibilities afforded YOUTH, democratic ideals may 
be perfected and perpetuated in the United States of 
America.* 


Art and Physical Education 


(Continued from Page 29) 


considered a very important objective by the health and 
physical education departments. 

Poster 6—“‘Mental Hygiene,” represents an objective 
which has been receiving increased emphasis during re- 
cent years. It represents a difficult subject, which has 
been forcibly portrayed in simple fashion. 

Two freshman girls, who worked cooperatively on the 
objective, have shown pictorially “Eat More Fruit” in 
Poster 8. The original poster is very colorful as each 
piece of fruit is painted in its natural color. 

The cover of the booklet idea called for considerable 
study by a sophomore girl, who designed and drew it. 
Some library reference work and an interview with the 
Latin teacher were necessary before the idea was com- 
pleted. As this poster was to be used for the cover, it 
was done more in detail than the others. 

Space does not permit a discussion of the remainder of 
the posters. Each one has an interesting story from the 
time the objective was formulated by the health and 
physical education departments until its completion in 
color. 

The project, besides offering a vitalized activity for 
students of the art department, has caused the health 
and physical education departments to make a more in- 
tensive study of the objectives and programs of their 
departments. 

As these posters can be shipped easily by express, the 
Arcanum School, Arcanum, Ohio, will be glad to loan 
them to any school for display purposes for a limited 
time if transportation charges are paid both ways. 


_ * Youth Education Today, Sixteenth Yearbook, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1938. Pp. 12-13. 
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Genuine NARRAGANSETT MATS 


For gymnasium, boxing, wrestling, tumbling. Makers of mats 
and gymnasium apparatus for 50 years. Sold directly to insti- 
tutions. Send for circular and low factory prices. 
Gymnasium Apparatus Anthropometric Apparatus 
Basketball Backstops Steel Lockers 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
185 Esten Ave., Pawtucket, R. I. 
New York Office: 202 East 44th St., New York City 


PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum for the preparation 
of teachers of physical education, health, 
and recreation leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Physical Education. Compre- 
hensive professional courses are based on a 
broad education in the liberal arts and 
sciences. The college is accredited and co- 
educational. 


For catalog, address 
REGISTRAR, PANZER COLLEGE 
East Orange, New Jersey 


The Ann Arbor Press 


COMMERCIAL 
AND BOOK PRINTING 


V 


Press Building Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The Robin Hood Archery Co. 


971 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 


Specializing in Fine Archery Tackle for 
Schools and Colleges 


Teachers Instruction Booklet FREE on Request 


NO - GERM HEAVY SERVICE 


LOCKER BASKETS 


Woven and Welded 
Insist upon No-Germ Baskets (Look 


for Label). They equip many Gyms. 
Cost less — last longer. Assorted sizes. 
Consult your Dealer or Write Direct. 


AMERICAN WIRE FORM CO., Inc. 
269-271 Grant Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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| New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


Hockey, The Fastest Game on Earth. Mervyn “Red” Dutton. 
(New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1938) 196 pages. 
$2.00. 

As a player and manager of professional hockey, Dutton has 
written a clear, concise treatise on this popular game. Young 
players, old players, and spectators can read this book with 
profit. Little that a player needs to know about his position, 
tactics, or technique has been omitted. It is profusely illustrated 
with pictures of present-day hockey stars in action. 


Teachable Moments, A New Approach to Health. Jay B. 
Nash. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1938) 243 
pages, $1.50. 

“Health as a sum-total outcome of life cannot be taught in 
the conventional manner; it does not lend itself to schoolroom 
procedures . . .” is the approach used in this delightful little book. 
In characteristic Nash-ian vigor, much of the health education 
practices of the past have been debunked. There are no technical, 
high-sounding catch phrases or words in the entire book. It is a 
simple, direct attack on what has been taught, and an appeal to 
use more than the uncommon common sense in presenting 
health material to school children. Teachers and adults alike 
will receive stimulation from reading this book. 


Syphilis. Forest Ray Moulton, Editor. (Lancaster, Penna.: The 

Science Press, 1938) 193 pages, illustrated, $2.50. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science 
announces this new publication of the Section on Medical Sci- 
ences. It contains contributions by a number of outstanding 
doctors and research workers interested in this problem. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, 
1937-1938. (Number 5) Edited by Donald B. Gilchrist. (New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1938) 109 pages, $2.00. 
The accepted dissertations in the colleges and universities of 

the United States have been compiled into the fifth annual issue. 

This will be useful for graduate divisions in the research field. 


Fist Puppetry. David Frederick Milligan. (New York: A. S. 

Barnes and Company, 1938) 130 pages, $1.50. 

With the incorporation of recreation into a more unified part 
of the educational program, some of the diversified activities neces- 
sary for adequate programs are being written about and made 
available through publication. This book is one of the early addi- 
tions to this field. “How can I find out how to make puppets?” 
“How much do they cost?” “What are they made from?” are 
questions which are well answered. 


Key to the Out-of-Doors. Compiled by Richard James Hurley. 

(New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1938) 256 pages, 

$ .50. 

A bibliography of nature books and materials in astronomy, 
meteorology, geology, plants, trees, insects, reptiles, amphibia, 
water life, birds, mammals, and general material for recreation 
workers, camp counselors, and others interested in the out-of- 
doors. 


Drums, Tom-Toms, Rattles. Bernard S. Mason. (New York: 

A. S. Barnes and Company, 1938) 208 pages, $2.50. 

In format and setup this volume is a companion to Primitive 
and Pioneer Sports. The material may also be said to be supple- 
mentary to the earlier book. Not only is the history of the imple- 
ments, or instruments, described, but also how to make them. 
Drums have long been used to record joy and sorrow, peace and 
war, and were sources for publishing other information before 
men knew how to write. Mason’s new book tells the story of the 
drum, the tom-tom, and the rattle. Dancing teachers, as well as 
camp directors and other recreational leaders, will find a wealth 
of useful outdoor material and activities within its covers. 


Judo. T. Shozo Kuwashima and Ashbel R. Welch. (Ne 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938) 119 pages, $2.50. 
The subtitle “Thirty Lessons in the Modern Science of Jiu. 

Jitsu” makes clear the meaning of the title. Contrary to common 

belief, jiu-jitsu is not a single system of self-defense, but 

Judo, modernized jiu-jitsu, is an active sport. The authors of thig 

book claim no sex, age, or weight limits are necessary. Wome . 

may become as adept as men. Oldsters can throw inexperie 

youngsters much stronger and heavier than themselves. This 
book is the most complete book on the subject published as yet 

It is well illustrated throughout. 


York: 


Curriculum Problems in Physical Education, School H 
and Recreation, Edited by Margaret Bell, M.D. (Ann Ar 
Michigan: Bureau of Educational Reference and Researg 
University of Michigan, 1938) 58 pages, $1.00. 

Fourteen selected papers from a Two-Week Institute Coungi 
given during the 1938 Summer Session at the University of Mima 
igan in curriculum problems have been assembled from steno. 
graphic notes. The papers included are by William G. Cag 
Henry F. Alves, S. A. Courtis, A. B. Moehlman, C. H. McCloy 
Grace Stafford, Don W. Gudakunst, D. Oberteuffer, Jesse Steins 
E. D. Mitchell, and others. These specialists have presented ip 
clear, concise form the contributions of their respective fields in 
the broader program of health, physical education, and recreation, 
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